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AFTER THE WAR. 
Be cea. post though it may seem to some, the planning 


of a post-war world is not altogether an idle exercise. 

There is nothing for us at the moment but to devote 
our whole energies to one end, and one end only, the winning 
of the war, the uprooting and destruction of Hitlerism ; but 
what then? It is a sound instinct which sets thinking men 
and women searching in their quiet moments for an answer 
to that question. For unless the war is to be the prelude to a 
better disposition of human life than is ours to-day, it will 
not be worth fighting. Why should mankind—not only 
ourselves but millions of other peaceful decent people 
throughout Europe—face this awful pilgrimage of misery and 
death unless we have some chance of reaching a land where 
freedom and truth and fair dealing prevail? Asking this we 
climb each our little Pisgah and gaze into a terribly obscure 
future. Some of us see nothing but darkness; some of us 
catch, or think we catch, stray glimpses of light. 

Of late, the voice of the pessimist has been loudest in the 
land. The powers of evil, he feels, have so far had everything 
their own way, and they have waxed so strong that, even if 
they fail, they will bring down the structure of western 
civilisation in their fall. The optimist will have none of this. 
He foresees, with the victory of the Allies, a triumph of right 
over might ; out of the darkness, out of the chaos of carnage, 
he sees emerging a new World Order, which he clothes in 
many-coloured imagery. A new world then, or a world in 
ruins, which is it to be? Let us reason first with the pessimist. 
We must agree with him that war will destroy much that is 
precious—nothing more precious than the countless young 
lives sacrificed to the folly and wickedness of nations. It will 
probably ruin monuments and treasures of art which have for 
centuries been the glory of our land or of France. It will 
certainly impoverish us ; though in so far as this means less 
luxury and ostentation, there will be little cause for general 
lamentation. But in no real sense, unless Hitlerism conquers 
—which we are not going tocontemplate—would our civilisation 
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perish. It is true that in past ages a culture has, time 
after time, been annihilated by barbarism, as Professor 
Toynbee’s great study commemorates. Could ours disappear 
in the same way? Could it vanish, like the stately courts of 
the Pharaohs, to be unearthed by archzologists thousands of 
years hence? Clearly not. Those dead-and-gone civilisations 
were mostly local and isolated. Our western civilisation— 
that vast nexus of the relations between man and man and 
between man and nature—is very different. It is broad-based 
in the minds and habits of life and thought of men all over the 
world. Smitten in Europe, it would flourish the more vigor- 
ously in the Americas, and even in many an adopted home in 
Asia and Africa. The enterprise of scientific thought cannot 
long be checked, nor the instinct of man for literature and art 
permanently dragooned. No, western civilisation will not 
succumb to the war ; wounded it may be, shocked, dispirited ; 
but it will still live, for it is a permanent stage in human 
progress, and war indeed may purge it of some of its defects 
and unwelcome accretions. 

Now for the optimist and his new world. He needs to be 
steadied quite as much as the pessimist. His vision has many 
variants. One, which is particularly acceptable to old friends 
of the League of Nations, is a reconstruction of that body, 
with a revised Covenant and more effective provisions for 
collective security. Another vision is that of the New Com- 
monwealth, in which an international equity tribunal will 
settle all disputes between nations which might otherwise lead 
to war, and an international police force will secure obedience 
to its decisions. A third and at the moment a closely can- 
vassed vision is that of a federation of the democratic nations, 
or of Europe, or of the world. It starts with an attack on the 
system of national sovereignty, to which it tends to ascribe 
most of our ills to-day ; and it goes on to picture the nations 
of goodwill surrendering some of the essentials of their 
sovereignty to a federal parliament and executive elected by 
a democratic franchise. The initial crudities of Mr. Streit’s 
Union Now are being remedied by the study-groups which are 
earnestly engaged on this thesis up and down the country ; 
and the chief danger to the federal doctrine is that it may 
become too popular. Apart from these and other kindred 
visions, each of which has its sympathisers and its critics, 
there is much support for the plea that the new world will be 
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a world where religion will resume its lost sway, and Christi- 
anity will again be given a chance of captivating the hearts of 
men. 

All or nearly all those variants depend on one tremendous 
assumption, that after the war men will be ready and in the 
mood to meet and work out schemes for the common weal. 
“We think,” said the Pope in addressing his cardinals at 
Rome last Christmas, “‘ we think with fright of the immense 
work that will be necessary—when a world tired of fighting 
wants to restore peace—to break down the walls of aversion 
and hatred that have been built up in the heat of the fight.” 
These walls are high enough already ; lying propaganda on 
the one hand and anger at unprovoked violence on the other 
have seen to that. And to all this bitterness when war has 
added its atrocities, real or imputed, its pride of victory, its 
ignominy of defeat, and its unbearable load of private suffer- 
ing and sorrow, how can we expect men’s minds to be attuned 
to the amiable discussion of the questions implicit in a new 
world order? They may have to wait for their answer upon 
the coming generation ; and how is the coming generation to 
be weaned from the prejudices of its fathers ? The psychology 
of the problem is treated too light-heartedly by some of our 
enthusiasts : the age-long wisdom of the Vatican understands 
it better. 

It n,ay indeed be that we are all wrong in planning a new 
world as if it were merely a piece of mechanism. Some years 
ago a Czech diplomat, one of Masaryk’s chosen lieutenants, 
was discussing the point with the present writer. ‘‘ What is 
wrong,” he said, “‘ with our world to-day ”—our world, not 
Germany and Russia—‘ is the lack of any accepted philosophy 
of life. Never before has Europe been so long without the 
guidance of some dominating mind: Aristotle, the Fathers, 
Spinoza, Comte, Locke, Bentham. We have nobody like them 
to-day ; only Bergson perhaps, and his is hardly the ethic 
that fires men’s minds.” There is truth in this, in the view 
that what we lack is a new evangel, a new apostle, a Peter the 
Hermit to preach a new crusade against violence and in- 
justice and national self-sufficiency. Power, says Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, is “‘ the fundamental concept in social science,” and 
then he goes on to distinguish various forms of power—naked 
power, economic power, the power of propaganda, and so on. 
We have drifted into a stage at which European politics have 
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become almost exclusively a matter of naked material power. 
May it not be that the bridge to the new world will be the 
substitution of moral for material power; and that, when 
this is built, the necessary mechanism will fashion itself, 
perhaps on quite different lines from anything we are thinking 
of to-day ? At the moment, the bridge-builder is not in 
sight. Will the crisis produce the man, as so often in history 
before ? 

Whether it is a problem of political engineering, however, 
or a crusade which lies before us, it seems certain that we shall 
still find ourselves in the old world when the war ends—the 
same old world with its old prejudices and inequalities and 
selfishness. The best that the war can do for it is to inspire 
it with an irresistible desire for better things ; if that is done, 
the road will be made clearer to those more distant ideals 
which our optimists hope to attain. But the road is going to 
be no primrose path. There will be, as the Pope predicts, an 
immense amount of discord and hatred and disillusionment 
to be allayed and dispersed. How that burden is to be lifted 
is our first and paramount problem. At the risk of over- 
simplifying it we must start from two assumptions : one, that 
Germany has sued for peace, the other that we are, in the first 
instance at least, dealing with Germany alone. 

On the preliminary steps there is already in anticipation a 
large measure of agreement in this country. When the “‘ Cease 
Fire ” sounds, an armistice will be declared in terms which 
will (1) make it impossible for the German forces to resume 
hostilities, and (2) oblige the German Government to with- 
draw all its military and civil officials from the territories of 
which it took forcible possession. This latter operation cannot 
be hurried and must be carefully controlled, for the dangers 
of retaliation by the victims of aggression will be considerable. 
When it is completed the Allies will then have to undertake 
such temporary policing of the Reich as will restore full civil 
liberty to those German citizens whom the Nazi Government 
has for political reasons deprived of liberty or exiled. This 
step is essential in order to allow the German people to elect 
in perfect freedom the Government with which the Allies can 
negotiate the treaty of peace. That election will take place 
under the supervision of the Allies, and thereupon their 
occupation of the Reich will cease, as well of course as any 
naval blockade. It is not impossible that some part of their 
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work will have been done for them by internal revolution ; 
but that is a contingency that can be dealt with if it arises. 

So far the course is clear. We should not be going beyond 
what we are pledged to do, or the minimum of what the French 
would insist upon. It is when we come to the next stage that 
the political sagacity of Europe will be put to the test, for the 
Peace Conference will be asked to perform impossibilities. 
Consider what Europe will be expecting—a new map with 
agreed and guaranteed national boundaries; a new agency 
for preserving international peace ; assurances that the agency 
will be efficient; compensation for the victims of Nazi 
aggression and, by then it may be also, of Bolshevik aggres- 
sion ; general disarmament ; economic relief and the opening 
up of markets; as well as the righting of the many wrongs 
and injustices that have been perpetrated since the last 
treaties of peace. It was the attempt to cope with some such 
combination that was largely responsible for the undoing of 
Versailles ; no corporate human genius could compass so vast 
a task with reasonable speed, and speed is essential if the 
broad lines of peace are to be satisfactorily laid. There seems 
therefore everything to be said for engaging the first Peace 
Conference solely on the task of re-drawing the map of 
Europe. In that task there is, alas, no predicting what part 
will be played by Russia; she may by then have become a 
belligerent, or she may have sheathed her claws and returned 
to neutrality. In any case, the help of neutral European 
nations in the Conference will be essential, and if the United 
States should care to sit on it as an honest broker, she would 
be doubly welcome. For the peace must, on this occasion, be 
a negotiated and not a dictated peace; and the help of 
friendly intermediaries will be invaluable. 

Before a finger is laid on the map of Europe, it is to be 
hoped that the British delegates will insist upon defining 
precisely what it understands by two primary terms, “ self- 
determination ” and the “‘ rights of minorities.” They have 
led to more confusion and done more harm than any other 
pair of phrases in the political dictionary. Self-determination 
can no longer, especially after Hitler’s variations on the 
theme, be treated merely as a matter of counting heads ; 
historical associations, economic relations, strategic and many 
other considerations have also to go into the balances ; and 
the most carefully worded and guarded plebiscite can be only 
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one factor in a just decision. Similarly, the rights of minorities 
may be grossly exaggerated, just as they are sometimes 
grievously violated ; and the abundant experience which has 
now accumulated should offer some guidance as to their 
proper scope and their reasonable limitations. These are not 
points of pedantry; they are vital to the future peace of 
Europe. Every great nation has a Naboth’s vineyard some- 
where ; and if it happens to lie just across the border in a 
small and provocative state, there is constant risk of trouble. 
But it is just these small and provocative states that the 
doctrine of self-determination tends to multiply unless it is 
curbed. The protection of minorities is an equally fruitful 
source of danger. In the racial mosaic of eastern Europe, 
minority patches are scattered over every national area, 
however carefully its boundaries are drawn. From these small 
enclaves cries are constantly being raised of unfair discrimina- 
tion, emotional appeals to be linked up with people of their 
own blood elsewhere. If the Conference takes all these 
seriously, it will have to choose between extensive transfers 
of population and the cutting up of the Danube valley and the 
Balkans into as many national areas as there are squares on 
a chess-board. The morcellement of Europe was a danger even 
when the Empire and the Papacy were powerful to correct it ; 
it is far more dangerous to-day. 

A new map of Europe; in all conscience a sufficient task 
for a Peace Conference which will be meeting while the angers 
and agonies of war are still fresh. Yet it is only a curtain- 
raiser for the long drama which will have to be played out 
before Europe can feel at rest. If the drama were divided into 
the conventional five acts, the character of the acts, and 
indeed of many of the scenes, would leap to the mind at once ; 
but there the simile ends, for some of the acts must be played 
simultaneously and some will take years to finish, while others 
must be pushed through with all speed. Making no attempt 
therefore, to arrange them in any special sequence, we can 
readily recognise the five main services that must be under- 
taken to make Europe habitable. First and foremost is the 
designing of an organisation for preventing future wars, a 
design which must provide the steps necessary for immediate 
security, and then face the whole vast issue of subordinating 
national sovereignty to international and guaranteed control. 
Another service of scarcely less urgency will be the systematic 
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reduction and regulation of armaments. The world will not 
again tolerate a fiasco in this respect, and at the same time 
it will insist on the caution which will be necessary to prevent 
wholesale dislocation of the labour market and consequent 
misery. A third service, and the most urgent of all, is the 
repatriation of homeless peoples and the rehabilitation of 
ruined lands; to be followed by an assessment of the cost 
and all the complications associated with the word Repara- 
tions. The fourth duty, slow and gradual but by universal 
agreement essential, is the easing of the economic strains and 
stresses from which the world is suffering to-day. And 
finally, may we hope that a fifth service will be possible, in 
the shape of a programme for the moral regeneration of 
Europe in concert with the churches and other bodies expert 
in such a task. 

How is all this going to be organised? The present writer, 
looking back on happier days in Geneva ten years ago, turned 
to Aristide Briand’s famous memorandum of September 1929, 
on the need for a Moral Union of Europe. It was received with 
chilly politeness by the governments to whom it was ad- 
dressed, but it is worth consideration now. It proposed the 
setting up of a regular institution to be known as the “ Euro- 
pean Conference,” with a permanent political committee as 
its executive, and a secretariat. Briand’s ideal was the federal 
organisation of Europe, and this body was, in his words, to 
prepare “ a general inventory of the programme of European 
co-operation.” The angle of approach may have changed, 
but it is some such body that would seem to be required, to 
carry on the work which will remain when the Peace Con- 
ference is over. It must be essentially a European body, so 
that the League of Nations would not fill the role. It must 
represent the governments who constitute the Peace Con- 
ference. It must be armed by them with plenary powers to 
carry through its programme, and with the necessary military 
authority to enforce its decisions. It would continue to 
function until it had finished its fivefold task ; in other words, 
it would finally be merged in whatever organisation, federal 
or otherwise, may ultimately be devised for securing peace 
among the nations. And its executive at least must be pre- 
pared to sit in practically continuous session until its work is 
finished. 


In stating these extremely general propositions, one is 
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conscious of leaving all the concrete constructive work of the 
future untouched. That must be true of any paper scheme ; 
most obviously so of a scheme where the postulates will 
largely depend on the outcome of a protracted war which has 
hardly yet begun. The argument in essence is that there will 
have to be three stages in a peace settlement which holds out 
any hope of satisfying the needs of Europe, and that each 
stage must have an appropriate body for its direction. First 
will come the Peace Conference, to settle the territorial 
disputes out of which this war has arisen. Then will come a 
European Conference (to use Briand’s expression) to clean up 
the débris of the war and to devise the mechanism, so far as 
mechanism will avail, for securing a better World Order. 
Finally, we shall get to the permanent structure of peace and 
unity, of which Tennyson sang. Who among us will live to 
see this third stage? We can only strive, in our day and 
generation, to help with the stages which must precede it. 

Lastly, what of the League of Nations? Has it no part to 
play in all this arranging of the future? Decidedly it has. 
The problems we have been considering are for the European 
Powers to settle, though from the experience and machinery 
of the League much useful help may be obtained. But the 
problems of the rest of the world will go on, and those on 
which the League and its sister organ, the International 
Labour Office, have specialised could not be in better hands. 
As an agency for collective security and for curbing aggression 
the League has abdicated ; and the Covenant will have to be 
amended in this respect, as also probably in others. As a 
centre, however, where the men and women who are prominent 
in the public life of the world can meet and work together in 
the service of their common humanity, it will steadily grow 
in value and influence. It will supplement and buttress 
whatever measures may be taken towards federation; and 
its juridical organ, the Court at The Hague, may in time be 
vested with wider powers, and may help substantially in 
framing what the world so badly needs, an effective code of 
international law. 


MEsTon. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE WAR. 


VERY war has its background as well as its immediate 

causes." The present struggle began when Hitler suddenly 

attacked Poland, whom France and England had publicly 
pledged themselves to defend. While the responsibilities for 
the conflict in 1914 are still under discussion, the guilt in the 
present war is beyond dispute. It was a case of naked aggres- 
sion, as barefaced as the attack by Japan on China, and by 
Italy on Abyssinia. All these abominable crimes will be 
branded in history as they deserve. Yet when the conscience 
of the world has pronounced judgment, there is something 
more for us to do. How was it that such outrages were 
possible, and that the perpetrators were or pretended to be 
convinced that they were justified in their actions ? To answer 
these questions we must look a long way back. 

I. National Sovereignty. The root of the trouble is that the 
human family as a whole has never organised its collective 
life. Regional attempts like the Pax Romana were based on 
the supremacy of a single state, and therefore could not be 
expected to endure. Some of the best minds of the Middle 
Ages conceived the lofty idea of a Respublica Christiana, under 
the joint direction of the Holy Roman Empire and the 
Papacy, whose members were bound to each other by com- 
mon institutions and beliefs. But this glittering vision never 
took material shape, and the conception itself suffered from 
fatal limitations. Only half of Europe was envisaged, for the 
Eastern Church was left out of account; and the cement of 
the edifice was sought elsewhere than in our common 
humanity. When the great atmospheric change occurred 
about four centuries ago with Columbus and Copernicus, the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, the valuable medieval 
ideas of unity, imperfect though they had been, were swept 
away. The reign of Augustine, which had lasted a thousand 
years, came to an end and Macchiavelli ruled in his place. 
What Lecky describes as the secularisation of thought had 
begun. It was one of the greatest revolutions in the history 
of mankind. The world rapidly expanded, both geographically 
and imaginatively. Modern science and the modern state 
were born. The modern man came into existence with new 
ambitions, new capacities and new needs. 

* An address to the World Congress of Faiths, February 12, 1940. 
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Human beings usually crave for some particular benefit 
with special intensity at some special time. In the sixteenth 
century, when people were getting tired of feudal anarchy 
and when the bourgeoisie advanced towards the centre of the 
stage, the overwhelming need was for order. The urge took 
shape in the theory and practice of the centralised sovereign 
state, strong enough to keep order at home and to repel 
attacks from without. Its high priests Bodin and Hobbes 
argued that the civil wars which ravaged their respective 
countries were the inevitable fruit of divided authority. 
Autocracy, dynastic or personal, was nothing new. What 
differentiates our modern assumptions from those of the 
Middle Ages in the political sphere is the doctrine of the 
unfettered sovereignty of the state. The good side of the 
change was that the internal life of the more advanced com- 
munities reached a pitch of organisation which it had never 
known, banishing the spectres of civil war and personal 
violence, and giving scope to the abounding energies of the 
individual. When this new security was combined with an 
ever-growing measure of self-government, so that every 
citizen came to possess a share of power and responsibility, 
we could all feel thankful for our lot. The dark shadow in the 
picture was the complete absence of the conception or the 
machinery of co-operation between sovereign states. For the 
last four centuries we have been confronted by the paradox 
of order within our frontiers and anarchy without. When no 
allegiance was felt to any authority outside or above them, 
raison d@’état—the interest of the state as interpreted by 
itself—inevitably became the compass of political mariners. 

The exploration and exploitation of new continents added 
causes of conflict to the familiar territorial rivalries nearer 
home. The law of the jungle demanded teeth and claws. 
Diplomacy without armaments, declared Frederick the Great, 
who began his reign with the rape of Silesia, is like music 
without instruments. A few pioneering idealists like Grotius 
and Penn, the Abbé Saint Pierre and Kant, preached the 
unity of mankind and sketched out measures of co-operation, 
but they were voices crying in the wilderness. The Holy 
Alliance, its anemic heir the Concert,of Europe, and the two 
Hague Conferences failed to weaken the grip of a doctrine 
which became out of date when scientific invention, the great 
miracle-worker, brought distant states, races and continents 
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to our own doorstep. It is no wonder that we stumbled into 
the war of 1914, for war was universally assumed to be the 
only means of settling the graver disputes. What is surprising 
is that we failed to learn the lesson taught us so plainly in 
blood and tears. The League of Nations was founded with 
high hopes, but there was not enough conviction to make it 
work, The sovereign state was still firmly entrenched in the 
consciousness of mankind. Raison d’état retained its sway ; 
after a brief halt of exhaustion the mad race of armaments 
began anew ; powerful aggressors continued without a blush 
to ravish and to steal. We seem as far away as ever from the 
conception and the institutional embodiment of the unity of 
mankind. 

II. Unequal Possessions. This immense disappointment is 
largely due to the unequal division of the earth’s surface. We 
are so accustomed to being citizens of the greatest empire in 
the world and the greatest empire in history that we take it 
as a matter of course. If we think about it at all, we fortify 
ourselves with the proud thought that we rule it as well as 
anybody could do and perhaps rather better. But viewed 
from outside it presents a very different aspect. Why, it is 
asked, should a single empire possess a quarter of the earth’s 
surface? That (with the exception of Australia) it was ham- 
mered together with blood and iron, like most other empires 
past and present, is no moral justification in critical eyes. If 
the English helped themselves to the riches of the world, why 
should not other people elbow their way to the table and 
snatch what they can? Why should they be content with the 
crumbs that fall to the floor? Why should latecomers, like 
Germany and Italy, be penalised because their countries were 
merely geographical expressions, to use Metternich’s phrase, 
until the third quarter of the nineteenth century? Is it fair 
that while little Holland, little Belgium and little Portugal 
possess enormous colonial empires, Italy should have so little 
and Germany nothing at all? Furthermore, is it right that 
certain countries should possess more of certain raw materials 
than they need, while others have none? Is it playing the 
game to substitute Ottawa Agreements and similar limitations 
for the generous principle of the open door ? 

These are searching questions. It exasperates nations who 
have little overseas territory or none to be told that it is a 
burden and that it rarely pays its way. Every nation is 
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convinced that it could make something of such possessions if 
it got the chance. The sense of injustice is reinforced by the 
sentiment of economic claustrophobia. ;When the so-called 
Have-Nots are more fertile than the Haves, the problem of 
the overspill of population adds to the urgency of the problem. 
If the principle of rationing or sharing is right in time of war, 
would not the same sound principle hold in the larger field of 
national claims and rights? If we really believe in the unity 
of mankind, it is easy to visualise the passionate sense of 
frustration which fills certain nations and goads them to deeds 
of violence. Not all communities share this longing to expand. 
Switzerland is content with her modest portion, and Sweden 
has long ceased to brood over her vanished greatness. But 
such cases are exceptional. The urge is so strong and so 
general that it may be regarded as a sign of national vitality. 
How it is to be met I cannot argue here. My task at the 
moment is to stress the importance of the unequal distribu- 
tion of the globe among the deeper causes of the present war. 

III. The Treaty of Versailles. Passing from the cult of the 
sovereign state and the problem of territorial grievances to 
factors of more recent date, we must first deal with the un- 
satisfactory settlement dictated by the victors twenty years 
ago. Vae victis is an old maxim, and its futility seems to be 
as far from general recognition as ever. That President Wilson 
in all sincerity proclaimed the new gospel of international 
co-operation before the struggle was over renders it all the 
more deplorable that so little of his healing message found its 
way into the peace terms. There has been great exaggeration 
of their faults, and Mr. Keynes went much too far in calling 
the Treaty of Versailles a Carthaginian peace. Mr. Lloyd 
George has argued in two big volumes that the treaties em- 
bodied the inquiries and decisions of high-minded men, 
including English and American scholars; that every im- 
portant item was carefully discussed by the Big Four; that 
good reasons can be given for each clause, and that the 
treaty merely carried out the declarations of Allied statesmen 
long before it was known which side would win. The fault, 
he adds, was not in the treaty or its makers but in the bunglers 
who sabotaged their work by the invasion of the Ruhr and 
similar mistakes. It is a powerful plea, and everyone knows 
that the settlement might have been much worse. For 
instance, but for the opposition of British and American 
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delegations, the left bank of the Rhine, with millions of patriotic 
Germans, would have been severed from the Fatherland, 
while Danzig and the whole of Upper Silesia would have been 
merged in Poland. 

Looking back after twenty years, however, we must admit 
that it was too severe. “I go to Vienna,” declared Castle- 
reagh in 1814, “ not to bring back trophies of victory but to 
restore Europe to the paths of peace.” There were too many 
trophies of victory in the Treaty of Versailles: the United 
States alone claimed neither reparations nor territory. It was 
unwise to retain every scrap of Germany’s colonial empire, 
and thereby to create a burning sense of injustice in a great 
nation. It was an unprecedented psychological faux pas to 
force the defeated parties to admit their exclusive responsi- 
bility for the catastrophe. It was a needless humiliation to 
exclude their representatives from oral discussion. It was a 
lamentable mistake to exclude Germany from the newly 
founded League of Nations. It was a disastrous blunder to 
omit economic planning from the scheme of the new Europe, 
particularly in the Danubian basin where the collapse of the 
Hapsburg Empire left a vacuum. The territorial clauses in 
the homeland were not, I think, intrinsically unjust, and there 
is more to be said for the Polish Corridor and the Danzig 
enclave than hasty critics are inclined to admit. But who could 
expect the new Germany to sit down under the permanent 
demilitarisation of the Rhineland while France proceeded— 
very naturally after the horrors of the invasion—to construct 
an impregnable Maginot line ? Such a one-sided arrangement, 
by which Germany’s front door was to be left open to invasion, 
could only last so long as France remained strong and 
Germany weak. 

It is quite intelligible that the French, with the devastated 
districts close at hand and haunting memories of bombers 
and Big Berthas, should have said Never again! Any country 
which had endured such prolonged sufferings would probably 
have done the same. Their search for security was instinctive 
and legitimate, but their methods were unwise. The treaty 
should have been either more lenient or still more severe. In 
the one case there might have been a chance of reconciliation. 
In the other the new Germany would have been prevented 
from getting on her legs again. “If we have the Rhine and 
the bridge-heads over the Rhine,” declared Foch, “ we have 
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everything. If not, we have nothing.” The Versailles system 
was harsh enough to exasperate and humiliate, but not 
enough to hinder a rapid resurrection. For this lack of clarity 
the British Government, with the British people behind it, 
was largely responsible. mang: 

IV. Application of the Treaty. The lack of clear thinking 
was no less evident in the application of the treaty than in the 
document itself. Was it desired that Germany should recover 
as speedily as possible so that she might be able to pay large 
reparations, or should she be kept so poor and weak that she 
would never again be a military danger? It was impossible 
to have it both ways, though many people, particularly in 
France, believed that we could. Enormous sums were 
demanded without the haziest idea how they could be paid. 
The offer of German labour and materials to help in rebuilding 
the devastated districts was declined, partly because the 
presence of the hated foe on French soil was not desired, 
partly because French industry claimed the profitable right 
to do the work itself. Mr. Keynes’s calculation that Germany 
could pay about 2,000 millions was brushed aside, and 
astronomical totals were claimed. A beginning was made 
with deliveries in kind, but when they fell short of the agreed 
quantities the French marched into the Ruhr in January 1923 
to enforce payment. They were met with passive resistance 
on the part of the miners, the railwaymen and the artisans ; 
the heart of the German black country ceased to beat; the 
mark, which had already fallen fast and far, tumbled into the 
bottomless abyss; clashes between French troops and the 
inhabitants of the Ruhr aroused passionate resentment, and 
the old hatred of France, which had begun to die down, flamed 
up anew. 

Poincaré, who was mainly responsible for the invasion, 
always maintained that it had succeeded in its purpose of 
convincing the German people that reparations must be paid. 
Others argue that the Weimar statesmen were honourably 
attempting to fulfil their heavy liabilities, and that there was 
no need for a surgical operation. What is not in doubt is that 
the occupation retarded the convalescence of Europe, strained 
Anglo-French co-operation almost to breaking point, and 
encouraged Hitler to undertake the Munich Putsch in Novem- 
ber 1923. The French had already made bad mistakes in the 
encouragement of separatist movements and the stationing 
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of black troops in the Rhineland, but the invasion of the Ruhr 
was far the worst of all. Poincaré was a great patriot, but he 
lacked imagination. With his rigid legalistic mind he regarded 
the Treaty of Versailles as a contract to be enforced. That it 
had been a dictated, not a negotiated, settlement made no 
difference in his eyes. Only when the Bloc National was 
defeated in the French elections of May 1924, and replaced 
by the Left Centre of Herriot and Briand, did it become 
possible to reach a friendly settlement in the Dawes plan. 
Even then the burden, though lightened, proved too heavy to 
bear, and the readjustments of the Young Plan were equally 
impracticable. When Briining declared that as a result of the 
American blizzard Germany could not pay, he spoke the truth. 
The reparation plan was finally interred at the Lausanne 
Conference in the autumn of 1932 on the eve of Hitler’s 
accession to power. Sir Norman Angell’s familiar thesis that 
in the modern world vast compulsory transfers of wealth and 
goods are impracticable was triumphantly vindicated. 

V. Weakness of the League. ‘That we should not be at war 
to-day if the League of Nations had fulfilled the purpose of 
its founders and the promise of its youth is a commonplace, 
but its failure was not its own fault. Now that the doctrine of 
collective security, after a temporary eclipse, is coming into 
favour again, we can see how much wisdom is enshrined in 
the Covenant. The fault lay with its members, some of whom 
violated their solemn obligations by unprovoked aggression 
against their weaker fellow-members whose territory they 
coveted and proceeded to steal. 

The crimes of the aggressors, Japan, Italy, Germany and 
Russia (three of whom offended while they were still members 
of the League) cry to heaven, and all the whitewash of totali- 
tarian propaganda cannot wipe out the stain. But is the dis- 
appointing record of the League due exclusively to these black 
sheep? Certainly not. Other members, including ourselves, 
failed in foresight and courage again and again. I will only 
mention three points. No serious effort at all-round disarma- 
ment was made during the years when Germany was weak. 
When at last the Disarmament Conference met at Geneva in 
February 1932, the strong lead which had made the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1921-2 a success was lacking. A year later 
Hitler was in power, and all hopes of reduction disappeared. 
Secondly, no attempt was made to implement Article XIX 
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of the Covenant, which permitted revision and reconsidera- 
tion. Small changes would have been useless and large ones 
were ruled out by public opinion. States who had complaints 
to make did not invoke its aid, for they knew that they would 
be knocking at a closed door. Those which were satisfied with 
their lot took no steps to remedy grievances before they 
festered into sores. Thus the members were divided into two 
camps, the champions of the status quo and the advocates of 
territorial change. The tension was so acute that it broke the 
back of the League. Thirdly, no serious effort was made to 
check the course of aggression. Japan was scolded, but she 
continued to buy and sell without hindrance. Half-hearted 
sanctions were imposed on Italy, but oil, without which she 
could not have ravished Abyssinia, was freely supplied. To 
quote the cynical jest, the world was made safe for the aggres- 
sor. That standing up to powerful malefactors involved risk 
is clear enough, and public opinion in the democratic states 
was too divided for the Governments to take a strong line. It 
was not the fault of Geneva, but the inability of the League 
to keep the peace of the world was ruthlessly exposed. 

VI. The American Blizzard. The orgy of speculation in 
America at the end of 1929 generated an economic blizzard 
which blew across the Atlantic and fell upon Europe with 
pitiless fury in 1930. Nowhere were its repercussions more 
catastrophic than in Germany. The unemployed numbered 
nearly 7 millions, and the fear of a fresh devaluation terrified 
a thrifty people. The country had been governed since the 
world war by a coalition of moderate parties representing 
Socialists, Democrats and the Catholic Centrum. When we 
consider their difficulties at home and abroad it is not too 
much to say that the Weimar statesmen made a gallant fight. 
But the blizzard was too much for them, and from the summer 
of 1930 Nazi and Communist revolutionaries saw their chance. 
Both movements promised escape from suffering by a change 
of leadership and a new economic system. The figures of the 
Reichstag election of September 1930 tell their own tale. In 
1928 only twelve Nazis were elected to a Chamber of nearly 
600. In 1930 107 were returned, and the Nazis became the 
second largest party in the state. Briining fought a losing 
battle with great courage till he was roughly dismissed by 
President Hindenburg in the spring of 1932 at the bidding of 
a reactionary group. Less than a year later, on January 30th, 
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1933, Hitler was called to the helm. That he would have be- 
come the master of Germany without the American blizzard 
is improbable. 

VII. Nazi Ambitions. It was not surprising that millions 
of Germans in their humiliation and distress should yearn for 
a leader. Stresemann possessed ability, imagination, and 
popular gifts, but he was never in full control, and he died in 
harness in middle age before his work was done. In offering 
the German people personal leadership in place of quarrelsome 
coalitions, in proclaiming the gospel of national self-assertion 
instead of the “ policy of fulfilment,” in denouncing Jews and 
Communists as the scourge of German life, Hitler responded 
to deep-seated instincts and prejudices. He believed that the 
first duty of a Government was to get things done and to free 
the country from foreign dictation. His gospel of National 
Socialism attracted those who desired to combine a more 
spirited foreign policy with sweeping internal change. 
Millions were convinced that he was the man of destiny, and 
millions more believed that the experiment was at any rate 
worth trying. We can only understand his victory if we realise 
how bleak was the economic outlook, how confused the 
Parliamentary situation, how weak the self-confidence of the 
people, between 1930 and 1933. Moreover, Germans of all 
parties felt that their country had been unjustly treated, and 
agreed with him that the only way to recover their rights was 
to recover their strength. Mein Kampf is a sermon on the 
text : Only force counts. 

If Hitler had been a better and a greater man he might 
have carried out a considerable part of his programme of 
national regeneration with the goodwill, or at any rate with 
the tacit acquiescence, of the Western Powers. Mr. Chamber- 
lain frankly admitted that our treatment of Germany had 
lacked generosity and wisdom, and now that the passions of 
war had cooled there was an almost universal desire among 
Englishmen to give her a square deal. In France the old 
bitter intransigence of Clemenceau and Poincaré had largely 
disappeared. Mussolini had proclaimed himself the champion 
of revisionism even before his attack on Abyssinia smashed 
the Stresa front. How little the victors in the world war 
desired to prevent the recovery of their old foe was shown 
when Hitler tore up the Versailles system. We did nothing 
when he reintroduced conscription, nothing when he 
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remilitarised the Rhineland, nothing when he seized Austria. 
We actually helped him to obtain the Sudeten districts 
without a blow. Not till he snatched what was left of Bohemia 
and Moravia did we take steps to resist further aggression. 
The Pan-German programme had been fulfilled, and the 
Dictator now proclaimed the explosive doctrine of Lebensraum 
or living space. We learn from Dr. Rauschning’s striking book 
Hitler Speaks that the Nazi chief was bent on the domination 
of Europe as long ago as 1933 and 1934, and that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s well-meant policy of appeasement was doomed 
to failure from the start. 

VIII. The Balance of Power. That a neurotic megalo- 
maniac would be tempted sooner or later to set his forces in 
motion was only too probable, and for the last eighteen 
months of peace most of us realised that he would go on till 
he was stopped. Thus the question arose whether it would 
be our duty to take part in such an operation. Mr. Chamber- 
lain worked with heart and soul for the preservation of peace, 
and to the last possible moment gave Hitler the benefit of the 
doubt. But he repeatedly declared that if the German 
Dictator attempted to dominate Europe he would find us in 
his path. When Austria was seized in March 1938, and it was 
clear that Czechoslovakia would be the next victim, he 
warned Hitler that he could not count on our neutrality and 
that wars, once begun, had a tendency to spread. After the 
Munich settlement he proclaimed his belief that it meant 
peace in our time, but he soon discovered how far Hitler was 
from being content with his gains. In his last speech before 
the Christmas recess of 1938-9 the Prime Minister pointedly 
announced that, if he ever felt his policy of appeasement was 
a failure, he would take another course. What that would 
have to be was decided by Hitler himself in March 1939, 
when President Hacha was summoned to Berlin and com- 
pelled by a threat of aerial bombardment of Prague to sur- 
render his country. The brutal incorporation in the Reich of 
a civilised and patriotic people of alien race transformed the 
European situation overnight. The Prime Minister announced 
his conversion at Birmingham two days later, and we 
promptly promised military support to Poland, whom the 
Nazi ‘ee pursuing its usual tactics, had already begun to 
attack. 


When Mr. Chamberlain had been pressed in the previous 
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year to give threatened Czechoslovakia a definite assurance 
of support in the event of a German attack, he had refused 
on the ground that it would take the decision out of our 
hands. His warning to Berlin was ignored and Czechoslovakia 
was swallowed up. After such an object-lesson plainer 
speaking was required, especially as the bloodless absorption 
of a neighbour was bound to encourage Hitler to try the same 
game again. During the September crisis of 1938 opinion 
throughout the British Empire was so deeply divided that it 
would have been difficult for the Government to commit us 
to a big war, even had our air defences been more advanced. 
Now, however, it was more united and resolute than at any 
moment since the violation of Belgian neutrality swept us 
into war in 1914. In 1938 many voices asked: Why should 
we fight for Czechoslovakia? In 1939 very few asked a 
similar question about Poland. For by that time Poland 
had become the symbol of the right of the weaker states of 
Europe to live in peace, unthreatened and unafraid. 

In a formal sense our declaration of war against Germany 
was the automatic result of our recent alliance. In a deeper 
sense it was the result of our traditional policy of the Balance 
of Power which dates from the sixteenth century. When Pitt 
was asked during the great French war what we were fighting 
for, he replied: Security. And security did not mean merely 
the defence of our possessions against attack. It meant also 
resistance, by diplomacy or war or both, to any European 
state whose material strength and potential hostility appeared 
to threaten our safety and our liberties. That is the meaning 
of the Balance of Power, for which we fought in 1914, in 1854, 
in 1793, in the Seven Years’ War, in the time of Marlborough, 
in the days of Philip II of Spain. What John Bright described 
as a foul idol when we drifted into the Crimean War is merely 
the course dictated by the conviction that it is dangerous to 
wait till a potential foe becomes too strong to resist. Since 
the historic reconciliation of 1904 England and France have 
stood together in peace and war. Beginning as an insurance 
against German attack it has grown into an indissoluble 
partnership for the preservation, not merely of our national 
independence, but of the spiritual values of our Western 
civilisation. Let us hope that the Germans, purged of the 
Nazi virus, may join us in that task ; for in the higher things 
of the mind we owe as much to them as they to us. 


G. P. Goocu. 


ITALIAN NEUTRALITY, 1914 and 19309. 


HERE happens again, between Fascism and Nazism, 

what happened with the Holy Alliance after Napoleon’s 

deportation to St. Helena and, even more, after his 
death, when his name was transformed into a symbol of 
liberalism. The Austrian, Prussian, Russian Governments 
and, to a certain extent, the British Cabinet, were jealous and 
suspicious of each other ; but the fear and hatred of Napoleon 
and of the ideas of freedom which the masses, strangely 
enough, impersonated into the name of the Corsican meant to 
the conservative governments of Europe more than their 
reciprocal suspicions. They kept united as they had never 
been before. 

When French and British newspapers suggest the possi- 
bility of a breach between the Fascist régime and the Nazi 
régime they indulge in wishful thinking. Not that this may 
not happen; but if, some day, it does, it will be for reasons 
different from those fancied in London and Paris. The truth 
is that a sincere sympathy exists between Italian Fascism and 
German Nazism, which does not mean in the least that the 
same sympathy exists between the two nations. Moreover, 
the Nazi-Fascist sympathy is strong enough to create a real 
political solidarity, but not strong enough to bar silences, 
misgivings, suspicions. Is not this the common lot of almost 
all alliances? It was, in any case, the permanent lot of the 
Triple Alliance. The Vienna of Francis Joseph never ceased 
being jealous of the constant Italian progress in the Balkans ; 
and Berlin wished the alliance between Rome and Vienna to 
continue, but without eliminating all the Austro-Italian 
frictions, since these frictions increased Germany’s influence 
in her relations with her two allies. It is true that neither 
Italian irredentism, which was only sentimental, nor the 
Austrian designs in the Balkans ever succeeded in destroying 
completely a certain readiness to understand each other, 
which went back to the happy times of Maria Theresa when 
the Habsburg Empire had not yet become the symbol of 
European reaction. The family relationships between a 
certain class of Italian and Austrian families added to this 
psychological détente. Nothing of the kind ever existed 
between Italy and Berlin ; but it exists for the first time in 
history between Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. 
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While acknowledging the admirable success of the Second 
Reich in almost all its material or economic enterprises, the 
old statesmen of liberal Italy could never help feeling, in their 
relations with their German colleagues, a sort of intellectual 
and moral gulf which they never felt with the English and the 
French, even when far from any political entente with them. 
They shared the sensation of Jules Cambon who after his 
Embassy to Berlin and the war of 1914-18 used to attempt 
certain terrible excuses for the Germans, as when once he told 
me during my Embassy to Paris: “ Que voulez-vous? They 
have been baptised ten centuries after you and us.” 

In the four or five years before the war of 1914, being in 
Rome as chef de cabinet first of Count Guicciardini and then 
of Marquis di San Giuliano, I ended by discovering a strange 
psychological phenomenon in most of the German statesmen 
and diplomats with whom I had to mix. The superiority 
complex which they used to exhibit in comparison with us 
poor Latins was not so absolute as they wished us to believe.* 
At the bottom of their souls this complex struggled with a 
feeling of inferiority as soon as—after a period among us— 
they were beginning to wonder whether the serene tolerance 
and the orderly disorder of the Italian people were not the 
sign of an unborn, unofficial “ organisation,” which did not 
need so many rules and regulations. This sensation of theirs 
was all the more strange, coming from men who had attended 
the lectures of Treitschke and who, as young diplomats, had 
all tried to ape Bismarck, the most complete antithesis of our 
Cavour. And they knew that what we most worship in 
Mazzini, for instance, was that he had said: “I like my 
country because I like all countries,” a phrase which had 
seemed ridiculous to Treitschke, and that Cavour was for us 
the man who used to say: “I never feel so safe as when 
Parliament is in session.” 

These Italian characteristics having for the time being 
disappeared, and Nazism believing this disappearance to be 
final, it is natural that the relations between the German and 
Italian rulers are better than ever in the past. For the first 
time the same moral language is spoken—on the surface— 
on both sides of our Eastern Alps. If one still hears in 


* With one exception, Count Monts, German Ambassador to Rome, who felt only 
hatred for anything Italian. It is true that, perhaps for the same reason, he despised 
Goethe, as he told me one evening when I tried to solve the riddle. 
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Germany sarcastic doubts expressed in private conversation 
about the solidity of the alliance, one may be sure that the 
speakers are pseudo-Nazis, people who go on repeating, in the 
simplicity of their souls, the silly anti-Italian legends to which 
full vent was given in Germany in 1915 and after. The Nazis 
never repeat such things, preferring to find in the events of 
1914-15 a new proof of the stupidity and incapacity of the 
Hohenzollern régime. The pseudo-Nazis, on the contrary, 
find in their doubts and criticisms concerning the new alliance 
with Rome a safe ground to express their scepticism about 
Hitler’s wisdom without risking a $.A. bastinade. 

What is unaccountable is that sometimes one hears people 
in France, and more rarely in England, saying, with the best 
of intentions: ‘“ After all, these Fascist fellows may well 
betray the treaty with Germany ; did not the Italians betray 
the Triple Alliance in 1914-15?” The French and the 
English who speak thus attain a result which to Italians seems 
almost a miracle: they succeed in uniting, if only for a 
moment, in an almost identical feeling, the Fascists and my 
compatriots who, remaining faithful to the ideals of the 
Risorgimento, long for a free Italy having with free England 
and free France one of those permanent ententes which can 
only be based on reciprocal respect. Even in the last Peace 
International Congress which met in Zurich in August 1939 
under the auspices of the Bureau International de la Paix—an 
organisation loyally devoted to peace among the peoples—one 
of the leaders of the Congress, a French parliamentarian of 
whom I know how honest and generous he is, did not hesitate 
to speak of an “ Italy who had betrayed the Triple Alliance 
in 1914” as an unquestionable truth, which he quoted only 
to find there a cause of optimism for the future. What then 
is the truth ? What are the differences between 1914-15 and 
1939-40 f 

The most careful study of the diplomatic documents of the 
Triple Alliance period shows—contrary to a legend created 
mainly by German and Austrian historians—that in this 
mariage de raison the incorrect initiatives came always from 
Berlin and Vienna, though always with a melodramatic 
verbal display of “ deutsche Treue”*, May I add, with an 


* For a long series of facts giving evidence of Austro-German disloyalty to Italy 
during the Triple Alliance period see two books of mine: Les Fréres ennemis, Paris, 
Gallimard, and Europe and Europeans, Indianapolis, Bobbs Merrill Co. 
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Italian feeling of pride and modesty at the same time, that 
my country had no merit in behaving better than her allies. 
She knew that in a more or less distant future Habsburg 
Austria was doomed and that, at this moment, the Italian 
State would have inherited the Habsburg provinces which 
geography and language had made Italian. We knew that 
peace, only peace, would make us progress towards prosperity 
and influence abroad ; therefore we were always on the side 
of peace; history and events were working for us. In July 
1914, at the time of the Austrian declaration of war on Serbia, 
it was again Berlin and Vienna who betrayed Italy. Article 
VII of the treaty bound Italy and Austria-Hungary, in case 
one or the other should decide to alter the status quo in the 
Balkans, to come “ to an agreement with the ally, based on 
the principle of mutual compensation for each advantage, 
territorial or otherwise, that either of the two Powers might 
gain over and above its present position.” Austria, deliberately 
ignoring this article, violated one of the most essential parts of 
the treaty. It is interesting to remember that Count 
Kalnoky, the Foreign Minister of Francis Joseph from 1881 
to 1895, had strenuously objected in 1887, at the time of one 
of the renewals of the Triple Alliance, to the inclusion of this 
formula which then became, on Count Robilant’s insistence, 
Article VII of the treaty. It was Bismarck who persuaded 
Kalnoky to give in; and the reason he offered to Kalnoky 
was as follows: “ It would be easy, when the time came, to 
elude the obligations provided under new Article VII.” It 
is a pity that the German document containing Bismarck’s 
advice was not included in the large official collection of diplo- 
matic documents on the Grosse Politik published in Berlin 
after the World War. Two reasons had induced the Ministers 
of Francis Joseph to keep silence with Italy in July 1914: not 
to be obliged to give her the “ compensation” to which 
Article VII obliged them ; and even more perhaps to avoid 
Italian opposition to the mad enterprise. Of such an opposi- 
tion they were sure because of a recent precedent. In August 
1913, hardly thirteen months before, Vienna having informed 
Rome of an Austro-Hungarian decision to attack Serbia, 
Giolitti had declared his strongest reprobation against an 
“ inexcusable policy of aggression.” 

If there was an Italian fault—explaining though not justi- 
fying the legends against our perfect loyalty in 1914—It 
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resides only in the character of Sonnino, the Foreign Minister 
when Italy entered the war in 1915. He was the Italian edition 
of Poincaré; upright, cold, unimaginative, he never sus- 
pected that such a thing existed as “ imponderabilia.” He 
showed this in his Green Book of 1915, where he reduced to 
the dimensions of a lawsuit between two private litigants the 
tragic problem of the invasion of Serbia, and the consequent 
danger of a complete loss of all Italian interests in the 
Balkans. Enough to say that he did not quote in the Green 
Book—and never quoted it even to Vienna—the precedent I 
have alluded to, namely the Austro-Hungarian démarche to 
get Italy’s assent in 1913 to an immediate war against Serbia. 
This fact would have sufficed to prove that the murder in 
Serajevo had been but a pretence—and perhaps a happy one 
—seized at once by the Austro-Hungarian oligarchy. Son- 
nino had not found this incident in his own files; that is 
why he did not speak about it. “ Realism ” had not yet been 
invented in 1915 as a political formula, and Sonnino did 
Italy an ill turn without suspecting it in the least. As the 
man was honest, his “ realism ” had nothing in common with 
the “ realism ” of certain “‘ statesmen ”’ of post-war Europe 
who invented it as a synonym of treason, violence and con- 
tempt of all moral values. The Sonnino phenomenon was only 
a case of intellectual dullness. When the Salandra Cabinet 
decided to enter the war in May 1915 on the side of Great 
Britain and France, they simply obeyed the most essential 
necessities of Italy as well as the almost unanimous sentiment 
of the Italian nation. The treaty of the Triple Alliance had 
been torn up by the Austro-Germans. And we knew in Rome 
that when the German Government ended by advising, in 
vain, the Austrians to cede to Italy the Trentino and thus to 
provide the “ compensation ” imposed by Article VII of the 
treaty, the German advice contained the secret reservation : 
“Of course, after the war, not only will you take back the 
Trentino from Italy, but we will together punish her for all 
she now obliges us to swallow.” 

It is evident that the position of Italy in 1914-15 was 
radically different from her political and juridical position in 
1939-40. One may even say that the neutrality juridically 
proclaimed in 1914 was the opposite of the de facto neutrality 
of 1939-40. In 1914 the Italian neutrality was intended to be 
favourable to the cause of England and France. Moreover, 
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the political institutions of Italy were identical with those of 
the two democratic Western Powers. The main Italian 
leaders were against Austria. May I quote a fragment of a 
letter Giolitti (who was considered as not inclined to bind 
Italy to the Entente) wrote twenty-four hours after the 
proclamation of our neutrality to San Giuliano, the Foreign 
Minister in the Salandra Cabinet? “The way Austria- 
Hungary has provoked the conflagration is brutal, and shows 
either a complete ignorance or a deliberate will to impose 
upon the world a general war. I may be wrong; but my 
impression is that Austria, more than any other State, will 
pay for her crime.” Is not any honest and far-seeing man 
obliged to use the same language about Hitlerian Germany ? 

Today not only has the Berlin pact of May 22nd, 1939, not 
been denounced, but the chief of the Italian Government 
declared on September 23rd, 1939, that his policy follows “ the 
political pacts and agreements”? now in existence. What 
matters more, he has spoken (and in December 1939 his 
Foreign Minister repeated) the words of the “ liquidation of 
Poland ” as of a fact henceforth not to be revised; despite 
the traditional relations of friendship between Italy and 
Poland, relations that the Fascist régime had even accentua- 
ted, not for the sake of Poland but for the sake of the dic- 
tatorial régime of the “ Colonels.” Of course, in a period 
where half Europe is in the hands of people who baptise as 
“ dynamism ” any violation of treaties, one may expect all 
sorts of sudden changes. The Italians who remain faithful to 
the noblest traditions of their country ardently hope that 
Italy will succeed—under any régime, even Fascist—in 
breaking the existing dangerous links with a Reich whose 
victory would mean Italy becoming a vassal State. But the 
compatriots of Gladstone will find it natural if the Italians 
who keep sacred in their hearts the spirit of Mazzini add that, 
jealous of the honour of Italy, they hope that, if any breach 
with Nazism is going to take place, this will not happen as a 
result of some bellissimo inganno—as it was the fashion to say 
in Cesare Borgia’s times—but as the acknowledgment of those 
permanent moral values which alone, in the long run, assure 
the greatness of a nation. 

SFORZA. 


SWEDEN’S DILEMMA. 
I REMEMBER an old Oriental poem describing the toil of 


a camel driver. He falls into a well after his camel has gone 

wild; from its depth a dragon with foaming jaws and 
terrible teeth threatens him. At the top of the well appears 
the camel, snorting with equal fury. But happily for the 
unhappy man a tree grows in the well to whose frail branches 
the falling man can cling, and here he finds some comfort with 
a few little fruits. “ Pourvu que cela dure,” as the French 


say. 

This old legend symbolises perhaps the situation of all 
humanity between the terrors of life and death, but especially 
I should apply it to the situation of Sweden. On one side 
there is Russia, the deadly enemy, knocking with mailed fist 
at the very door of Sweden by trying to conquer Finland. 
On the other side there is the German threat not less to be 
feared, deriving from Ribbentrop’s devil’s pact with Stalin. 

Sweden with a tremendous outburst of national feeling has 
espoused the cause of her “ brethren” across the Bothnian 
sea. Every day, almost every hour, new methods of helping 
are tried. Workmen are giving substantial parts of their 
wages, employees allow their salaries to be curtailed. Wed- 
ding rings are sacrificed. Millions and millions are collected. 
Every accommodation is provided for women who arrive here, 
often destitute, having lost their homes and their husbands, 
and for children who have lost their fathers. Clothes are sent. 
Every town in Sweden has now constituted a sort of “* god- 
fathership ” for a respective Finnish town: Stockholm for 
Helsingfors, Gothenburg for Abo, and so on. In the looks of 
almost every taxi driver, every bus conductor, you can see 
how things stand in Finland; and I shall never forget the 
tears in the eyes of these tall and rather grim-looking boys at a 
halting-place when the news of one of those shining victories 
came, whose (alas! deceiving) splendour was such a wonderful 
proof of nearly superhuman endurance, activity and heroism. 
You cannot go by train or tram without seeing women 
doing needlework for Finland. Almost no private society, no 
concert, no radio programme passes without a rousing appeal 
to serve the “ cause.” 

But unhappily far more and ever more is wanted than 
money, ambulances, places in hospital and warm underwear 
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for the long-drawn Finnish winter. Not even the sending of 
guns, ammunition and a few aeroplanes can possibly be 
sufficient and decisive. Man-power is needed ; fifty thousand 
men at least to relieve the deadly tired, to give a breathing- 
space to the exhausted, to fill up the gaps which Russian 
artillery has made in the ranks of the Mannerheim army. 
And here the tragic dilemma of Sweden sets in. Is a corps of 
volunteers ever able to replace a thoroughly trained, organic 
military unit ? Can fervent wishes and enthusiasm be effective, 
when there is not much time for practical exercise, and for 
adapting the soldiers to the very special conditions of an 
unknown country? Never in history have volunteers suc- 
ceeded in an outstanding way, neither in Prussia during the 
Napoleonic Wars, nor in France in 1870, nor in Spain during 
the civil war. Without in the least disparaging the magnificent 
effort of Sweden in the sending of these unofficial troops, it is 
clear that their number (about 8,000 at the beginning of 
March) was too little to decide battles. Only at that date did 
the first contingent come into the front line, and only then 
was the serious deficit of man-power clearly realised by the 
man in the street as a fatal element of the Finnish warfare. 
The reasons for this serious lack of understanding were two- 
fold: First, the impression of three months of Finnish resist- 
ance conveyed a very dangerous illusion. It seemed as if no 
danger was to be expected. Mannerheim was a wizard. He 
had as a military leader the art of making something out of 
nothing, he could produce doves out of his top hat like a 
conjurer in a variety hall. Every fortnight a new division was 
surrounded and “ extinguished,” new mass attacks at 
Karelska Naset had only the consequence of tens of thou- 
sands of dead and wounded, frozen to death in no-man’s land 
or killed in their tanks, which the Finns destroyed with 
marvellous daring. In vain the Finnish Field-marshal 
Mannerheim himself warned the Swedish public. His own 
successes were adverse to his purpose, and since everything 
got on so well, why should a peace-loving population, accus- 
tomed for 130 years to a tranquil life, change all their habits 
suddenly and break all the traditions of their fathers and fore- 
fathers? To this reason came a second one, more serious and 
deeply rooted. The Government of Sweden is a coalition with 
representatives of all parties, except of course the Com- 
munists. The head of the Government is good old “ Per 
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Albin ” Hansson, whom they call with ready familiarity Per 
Albin. His honesty, his straightforwardness, his dexterity in 
managing the different elements of the coalition are un- 
doubted. But it is well known also from British parlia- 
mentary history that big majorities do not always command 
in proportion to their magnitude the sympathy of the public. 
The right solutions of intricate problems are often found by 
free lances who are independent of all “ticket” slogans and of 
all the petty considerations which party leaders must bear in 
mind. 

Thiers, if I remember well, said musingly, indicating this 
worrying position : II faut bien que je les suive putsque je suts 
leur chef—I must willy-nilly follow them since I am their 
chief.... It is just a bit the same with Sweden’s Per Albin, 
who as a former workman, for all his diplomatic gifts, has 
retained something of the simplicity of his former profession. 
Now he stands for neutrality in the conflict between all the 
Powers, either in the east or in the west. He—surely honestly 
—thinks that Sweden would inevitably be drawn into the 
struggle if the country gave Finland more than humanitarian 
help and volunteer backing. In the great debate when the 
Riksdag discussed the situation, all seemed best in the best of 
all worlds but for one man. He is to-day the dark horse of 
Swedish politics, the outsider of the race: the former Foreign 
Minister, Richard Sandler. He is perhaps the most hated of 
all Swedish politicians by Hitler. His very presence in office 
caused the Fitihrer to growhysterical, as always, when he meets 
somebody with strong democratic convictions and with will 
power enough to express them. Now Sandler went overboard 
because he thought Sweden should have interfered long ago 
in order to save the Aland Islands, which are only thirty 
miles off the Swedish coast, from the Russian grip. And now 
as a private member he spoke up in the debate and dared to 
use the expression: The idiocy of neutrality. He declared that 
the meeting of President Kallio with the three Kings amounted 
to a disaster of Scandinavian unity. He clearly gave it to be 
understood that he considered the policy of “‘ wait and see ” as 
the gravest danger for the country. Naturally these words 
fell like a thunderbolt out of the blue sky in the happy family 
atmosphere. Sandler’s speech was followed by a burst of 
unprecedented anger from his opponents. The chief of his 
own party openly severed all solidarity with him. Sandler 
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even submitted at the end to the vote of almost the whole of a 
nervous and wrathful Chamber. 

But his utterances were not forgotten. The public did not 
quite agree with the self-righteousness of Parliament. A 
rampant feeling of discontent was not to be concealed. 
Influential papers followed the line of Sandler whilst others 
vilified him. The more scare headlines were printed about 
the terrific Karelian offensive, the more voices cried out their 
deep-felt anxiety. Have we not heard ten thousand times 
that Finland’s fate is ours? Has there not been the solemn 
declaration of moral solidarity ? Can we leave our brethren in 
the hour of need? Is it possible humanly and politically that 
we simply wash our hands in innocence when the towns of 
Finland are smashed to smithereens, when a horde of bar- 
barians threatens women and children with martyrdom worse 
perhaps than that which Poland had to endure? There is 
nothing, or nearly nothing, done by dilettante half-way 
measures. We must go in with all our forces, and the sooner 
the better. 

This very strong opposition gained ground almost every 
day, and little was achieved when the Prime Minister, under- 
rating its strength, tried to “ put it down” by simply and 
curtly invoking the sanctity of his declarations in Parliament, 
endorsed by the unanimous vote of the two Chambers. There 
is a secret Parliament called public opinion, and—as in the 
case of the Hoare-Laval Agreement in England—it went over 
the heads of the political routine. Only then did the Prime 
Minister feel the very acuteness of the crisis, and he brought 
one man into the controversy whom nobody could match: 
the Grand Old Man of Sweden, King Gustav himself. He sum- 
moned his ministers into Council and delivered a speech 
which, with far greater warmth than Herr Hansson had done 
it, dwelt on the absolute necessity of intensifying and broaden- 
ing the help for Finland. But King Gustav also said he could 
not bear the responsibility of letting Sweden become a battle- 
field in the conflict of the big Powers. He threw the whole 
weight of his experience in the scales, the enormous authority 
acquired by incessant work for the common good, the un- 
rivalled popularity of a real father of his country. So it was no 
longer to be doubted (as many people had doubted) that 
Hitler would really perpetrate the worst of all crimes possible, 
that he actually would go to war in order to protect Stalin ; 
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that he would sooner invade a peace-loving little country 
than allow her to deliver her stricken friend from the 
clutches of bloody gangsters, as Hitler himself has named 
them—a thing not to be believed by unperverted brains and 
hearts. 

But the facts stood there and no one was allowed to doubt. 
Surely the Government, as Herr Hansson said very perti- 
nently, had better sources of information than anybody else. 
And surely all the symptoms led to belief of the very worst 
about the bosom friend of Stalin. A war on land against 
Scandinavia could not be much more ruthless than the war © 
which Nazi Germany waged against peaceful neutral ship- 
ping. Up tillnow forty Swedish boats have been lost with three 
hundred sailors, Even harmless lifeboats have been machine- 
gunned. Norway lost fifty ships with three hundred and fifty 
hands, and I am sure, when these lines go to press, the situation 
will be still worse and far more tonnage will have gone to the 
bottom and more lives will be sacrificed. 

But in this respect also Sweden is in a most awkward 
position, in spite of her very strong weapons for use against 
the aggressor. Sweden sends about five million tons of iron 
ore to Germany. Sweden is one of the very few countries 
where the blockade cannot possibly work with such vigour as 
with others, because of the German command of the Baltic. 
Since iron ore is absolutely indispensable as raw material, 
Sweden could bring pressure to bear on Germany to alter 
methods which amount to unheard-of cruelty against innocent 
people and to the constant and deliberate breach of inter- 
national law. But just this absolute recklessness of a big 
neighbour increases the power of what Mr. Roosevelt rightly 
called the “ Gospel of Fear.” Between the devil and the deep 
blue sea one chooses—to protest. Since one does not wish and 
is not able to act, the only thing to do is to—complain. 

And even the stronger words of complaint and of disgust 
came from Norway, whose Foreign Secretary, Professor 
Koht, described with eloquent veracity the plight of the 
neutrals and put their case before the tribunal of international 
moral judgment. The Foreign Minister of Sweden also, Dr. 
Guenther, an able and experienced diplomat, with a touch of 
artistic talent and untainted by the hatred of the “ gods ” 
was outspoken (at least mezzo voce) about this matter. But 
what can a David unwilling to fight do against a Goliath? 
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Could Sweden withhold her iron ore when she needed those 
products so badly which Germany could furnish, i.e. coal and 
machinery, even guns for their defence against Russia? 
Sweden has, as nearly all countries of Europe, an acute 
shortage of fuel; in many houses people have suffered con- 
siderably from frost. For the whole month of March no warm 
water has been allowed in hotels and private houses in all 
Stockholm, with a few exceptions. Industries have to be kept 
going and hospitals have to be provided for. Coulda responsible 
. Government dependent on popular feeling start a campaign 
which surely would have been answered immediately by the 
most brutal reprisals ? 

Now I do not wish to convey false impressions. There are 
probably even limits to the patience and forbearance of the 
most peaceful nation in the world. All the country is in fact 
preparing for a war if war proves inevitable. The figures of 
the estimates for military expenditure have increased by 
leaps and bounds. Military training is universally kept 
going. A state of constant mobilisation is absorbing the 
national energies and the budget, whose deficit has to be 
lowered by heavy taxes and by a loan which has scored a big 
success. In Stockholm, as everywhere, black-outs have been 
ordered for four consecutive days. Sweden has also her 
Maginot Line, called after Per Albin, and in the north a 
fortress has been built at Boden, which according to news- 
paper reports is provided with all the most modern improve- 
ments and with troglodyte qualities which make it prac- 
tically impregnable. Even women—are there still women ?-— 
join the ranks, wear the uniform of “ lottas,” drive motor 
vehicles, learn to shoot and attend the tramcars as conduc- 
tors. The granite hills round Stockholm are—as everybody 
can see—to a large extent worked up for “ skydds-rooms,” 
that is shelters against possible air attacks. Almost every 
day the Government control of raw materials, of industrial 
production, of exchange marketing, is becoming. stricter, 
in spite of some weighty voices of opposition which (like the 
very well-known banker Jakob Wallenberg) expressed the 
opinion that Sweden with her enormous gold and devisen 
reserve of nearly one milliard and a half kroner would lose 
rather than gain by adopting these measures. ; 

So with all headstrong pacificism the will for national inde- 
pendence and security is equally impelling. One canremember 
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the time in England when, in the last phase of the 
Munich policy, the absolute necessity was already under- 
stood: to be ready for any emergency. So far the opinions of 
all parts of the population agree—if they are no traitors, like 
many communists. But apart from this principle opinions 
disagree even now as much as before the decisive speech of 
King Gustav. The optimists believe that Finland will perhaps 
be able to stand the strain until the spring, that is to say one 
month longer, when, owing to the strengthening of the volun- 
teer movement, and to the melting of the ice on the lakes, a 
better stand will be possible for the heroic little army. The 
sixty thousand lakes which now are no handicap for tanks and 
heavy artillery would then—so it is argued—form an enor- 
mous barrier. The deep mud of the few roads available, the 
fathomless marsh and moorland would render speedy progress 
of an army almost impossible. Perhaps—so these wishful 
thinkers speculate: ‘“‘ Russia might find it morally possible to 
finish this senseless and costly war when Viborg, the capital of 
Karelia, is conquered. She might get a frontier, including the 
destroyed parts of the Mannerheim Line, and Petsamo as an 
ice-free port and as a valuable addition to her “ outlet ” at 
Murmansk. But even if we assume the worst, if no com- 
promise with a relentless enemy were possible, if Finland 
ultimately succumbed—then still Sweden would be in a far 
better position for herself than if she intervenes now. Russia 
would reach her goal an exhausted, breathless horse. She 
would be unable at least for a longer time, and probably also 
unwilling, to form new plans of conquest. She would be fully 
occupied with pacifying this huge country, where, even after a 
defeat, guerrilla warfare would doubtless ensue. Sweden 
would then be prepared to meet the enemy, and her frontier 
with Russia being far shorter than that of Finland, her army 
being far stronger, she need have no difficulty in facing the 
gravest issues. 

But we must also present the views of the pessimists. They 
point out that Sweden and all Scandinavia would simply “ lose 
their soul” if they allowed Finland to perish. That perhaps 
half a million poor, disheartened, starving refugees would 
have to be sheltered; that the daily reports about Russian 
terrorism, about the doom of a whole country which was called 
a country of brethren would simply create a political and 
psychological catastrophe. If Russia undertook to smash 
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Finland in order to bring in the harvest as quickly as possible, 
which Ribbentrop’s criminal light-heartedness procured her, 
why should she stop before Sweden, since Sweden constituted 
herself the friend and stalwart of Finland? Why should she 
not make use to the utmost of the unique opportunity of 
Germany being engaged in a hopeless struggle, and England 
and France probably unable to send an expeditionary force of 
the tremendous strength that would be necessary? It is 
nearly impossible at this moment to visualise even the near 
future. Every week changes the face of the crisis. I per- 
sonally think the optimists are right and so the camel driver— 
to return to the outset of this article—can enjoy a few juicy 
fruits of a frail and weakening tree. But the dragon does not 
sleep ; the wild camel does not mitigate its threat. The 
dilemma of Sweden is sad and depressing. Only one thing is 
really comforting, and that must not be forgotten. The 
moral and physical strength of this people is unimpaired. 
They will fight as stubbornly and as splendidly in the measure 
in which they were eager to keep out of the struggle. They 
will sacrifice all, but not their freedom. 
OBSERVER. 
Stockholm. 
March 4th, 1940. 
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POLISH SOCIETY: 


ARDLY any European nation with the exception of 

Hungary had preserved to the present day such an 

aristocratic basis of society as had Poland. Side by 
side with the great magnates, the “ Jewels of the Crown ” as 
they were called in ancient Poland, were the other landowning 
families of the high and middle nobility, whilst the lower 
nobility or Szlachta reached far down into the masses, 
and were not only largely represented in the professions and 
commerce, but also among the urban artisans, petty employees 
of every kind and the peasantry. These gentry, little dif- 
ferentiated from the rest of the people as they might be, were 
nevertheless deeply conscious of their noble descent. When I 
lived in Warsaw during the World War, I had an excellent 
Paris-trained Polish chef. The German occupation authorities 
gave him, as they did all Poles, an identity card, and I noticed 
that for some reason he was obviously greatly depressed. The 
explanation he ultimately gave me was this: “ Look,” he 
said in his halting French, “ how they have wronged me! 
They call me Wolanski, but mot pas Wolansk1, mot de Wolan- 
ski!” This complaint was the more remarkable as the 
Polish language does not use the particle de to denote noble 
descent ; for that purpose the suffix skz is employed. But 
brought up under Russian rule, my chef felt himself entitled to 
a special nobleman’s document, and to please him I got the 
de (in German von) inserted in front of his name. 

Poles are by nature extremely sociable and well deserve the 
title of “ Frenchmen of the North,” which was first given 
them in the eighteenth century. Nowhere was social activity 
so highly and richly developed as in aristocratic Polish society. 
Just as in pre-revolutionary France the Royal Court at Ver- 
sailles was the centre of French society, so the heads of the 
great Polish magnate families (the Radziwills, Potockis, 
Sapiehas, Zamoyskis, Lubomirskis and later on the Branickis, 
to mention but a few of the most important) held each his 
own court. Each had his own court dignitaries and a whole 
host of noble families dancing attendance. The magnates 
competed in banquets, hunts and unceasing festivities of every 
possible kind, which swallowed a large part of the revenue 
from their enormous estates. The wealth of the Polish 
aristocracy, their magnificent style of life, their boundless 
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hospitality, survived even the partitions of Poland. For the 
three partitioning empires did not lay hands upon private pro- 
perty, except for the Crown lands and occasional confiscations 
for political motives. Thus the Jatifundia of the aristocracy 
continued to reach far beyond genuine Polish territory. In 
Eastern Galicia and Wolhynia large landed property remained 
entirely in Polish hands as was also the case to a large extent 
in Podolia, White Russia and the Ukraine. 

In those happy days before the World War the manor 
houses of these far-flung estates were throughout the greater 
part of the year the scene of an intensive social life of the most 
pleasant variety. For their love of hospitality and their 
talent for it are part and parcel of the Poles of the upper 
classes. They are each and all des gens du monde. There are 
some beautiful show places on these Polish estates, specimens 
of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century domestic architecture, 
but not over many and none dating from an earlier period. 
Above all there are no medieval castles. This is because such 
buildings were usually built of wood and were destroyed by 
fire in the course of time. Buildings of stone and brick were a 
rarity right into the nineteenth century. Thus one often finds, 
even on large estates, that the owner lives in a modern build- 
ing of the villa type or—even worse—in a pretentious 
nineteenth-century erection in sham-Gothic or some other 
imitation style. Famous residences excelling in every kind of 
luxury, filled with armies of lackeys and fleets of carriages and 
cars for the guests drawn from the haut monde of every coun- 
try in Europe, were Prince Radziwill’s Nieswies, Countess 
Maria Branicka’s Bialozerkiew near Kiew, and Count Roman 
Potocki’s Lanzut, near Cracow. On the other hand, only a 
few Polish aristocrats made their permanent residence in one 
of the capital towns of Poland. Many lived largely abroad, 
particularly in Paris, Vienna or on the Riviera. If they lived 
in Polish towns at all they preferred Lwow and Wilno to 
Warsaw and Cracow, though these latter were bigger centres 
of social life. Many aristocrats only used their town houses in 
the winter or for the six weeks of the so-called “ Green 
Carnival ” in May, when dinners, balls and soirées followed in 
rapid succession. ae 

Talleyrand’s words about the ancien régime in France 
might well be applied to Poland : He who has never known it 
cannot appreciate the sweet charms of cultured social existence. 
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Polish social life was based on good manners. Everyone 
knew what respect was due to age and rank. Rank inci- 
dentally was founded on the part the different families had 
played in national history, not on the titles of count and 
prince introduced by foreign conquerors. Due respect never 
degenerated into servility. Differentiated though the various 
social positions were, the principle that every nobleman was 
as good as the other was all-pervading. Without that prin- 
ciple no free social intercourse is possible. It may be men- 
tioned in passing that the clergy took first rank. If a priest 
was among the guests, he was given the place of honour at 
table at the right of the lady of the house, however many 
magnates might be present. 

Among the things that contributed to make Polish hos- 
pitality give such a feeling of well-being to people of dis- 
crimination were the elegance and grace of Polish women, 
their skill as hostesses, and the infinite tact with which a 
guest’s inclinations, tastes and self-esteem were indulged. 
And then there was the external setting : the splendid rooms, 
tastefully filled with beautiful old furniture, paintings and 
objets de vertu, and the magnificently appointed table and 
choice meals, not inferior even to the best French cuisine. As 
a preliminary to the meal the guests before sitting down 
partook of Zakonsk1, which in the houses of the best society 
consisted merely of small caviare canapés served with very 
old Lithuanian rye brandy (the best schnaps ever distilled!). 
After two glasses of this elixir, one felt comfortably ready for 
an excellent meal and gay and witty table conversation. This 
conversation was that of people of the haut monde, neither 
deep nor pedantic, but full of spirited ready repartee and apt 
wit, superior to the average society conversation in other coun- 
tries. When Poles of the upper classes talk to one another 
(with Russians and other foreigners they spoke only in 
French), they continually switched over from Polish to French 
in a striking manner ; they not only occasionally used French 
expressions, as was done in other countries in former times, 
but they would start a sentence in French, continue it in 
Polish, and finish again in French, and so on throughout the 
conversation. Polish wit like the French could pierce its in- 
tended victim like an elegant thrust of a rapier. An example 
comes to my mind. Among the guests at a great banquet at 
Warsaw was an old lady. Now but a whited sepulchre of the 
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great beauty and heroine of many amorous adventures she 
had been in her younger days, she still, according to rumour, 
exacted the homage of impecunious young men. The con- 
versation had turned on the doings of a certain young lady 
who was not any better than she should be, and the old lady 
condemned her in the heartiest of terms. This obviously 
annoyed a gentleman sitting opposite to her, who, as soon as 
she had stopped, remarked with a charming smile, yet so 
distinctly that everybody heard him: “ Princesse, il ne suffit 
pas @ étre trréprochable, encore faut il avoir un peu d’indulgence.” 

Polish high society was essentially aristocratic. In Warsaw 
perhaps one or two families of the haute finance were admitted, 
and foreigners, particularly Frenchmen who were not without 
position in their own countries, found it easier to gain an 
entrance. The haute finance again formed a society of its own, 
where one would meet famous artists and scholars and male 
members of the aristocracy. The circles of the upper middle 
classes and the Szlachta were also exceedingly hospitable, a 
hospitality showing characteristically national features which 
were missing in the highest society. One of these was the sur- 
prising unpunctuality of the guests. If for instance the invita- 
tion was for I p.m. it would be 2 p.m. by the time the guests 
had gathered. Then one started off with Zakonsk1, not, as in 
the aristocratic houses, a few caviare or smoked salmon 
canapés, with Starka schnaps, but a complete meal in itself, 
composed of various kinds of fish, pies, sandwiches and mush- 
room and egg dishes, served on a special table with a whole 
arsenal of strong drinks. At this table one stood or sat, 
tasting of one or the other dish, drinking one glass of schnaps 
after the other, and when sitting down at last to the dinner 
proper it was often three o’clock, and many visitors showed 
signs of having fortified themselves too well. This dinner, 
richly spiced, lasted another good hour, and by the time one 
said “ Good-bye ” to one’s hosts, it was five o’clock. Another 
peculiarity was that the ladies of the house did not sit down to 
table, but passed continually among the guests, saying charm- 
ing things and offering choice tit-bits. Whoever could afford 
to frequent such meals was, whatever his profession, certainly 
not over-burdened with work. That style of dining would not 
have suited London. 

On the evenings when one had no social engagements, one 
could find stimulus and entertainment in the opera or theatre. 
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Nowhere in the world have I seen better acting than in 
Warsaw. On the stage, as in the best society, Polish culture 
could be seen to the best advantage. Polish actors of the first 
rank were fully equal to the best actors of any country, in- 
cluding the incomparable Russian actors of the Stanislawski 
ensemble. Operettas were played with the same light and 
elegant touch as in Vienna. The ballet was excellent, and the 
opera, though there was no money for the biggest stars, was 
quite passable. Polish acting was especially brilliant in 
comedies adapted from the French. In these, Polish actors 
were far better than Germans or Italians and quite as good as 
the French. 

He who has been fortunate enough to take part in Polish 
society life will not easily forget its fascinating quality, as fas- 
cinating as the Polish soul. The elements of this charm lay in 
a certain grace and elegance, a delight and talent for “ being 
on show,” a certain magnificent view of life, cultivated right 
to the finger-tips, an enchanting friendliness towards those 
they liked. But there was one essential weakness: an ex- 
treme sensitiveness, which makes the Pole liable to abrupt 
changes of mood and waywardness, traits which endangered 
even the most enjoyable of relations. Thus overnight, as it 
were, and without being able to guess the reason, friendship 
might turn into indifference, sometimes into hardly cloaked 
antipathy. Truth demands that the shadows of so splendid a 
picture be not omitted, but, taking it all round, this aristo- 
cratic Polish culture, as so characteristically expressed in its 
social life, can be considered a fine manifestation of Western 
civilisation. The bulwark of Western culture in Eastern 
Europe, Poland has suffered grievously from barbarian inva- 
sions. Who in these fateful days will dare to predict her 
future ? 

Not only was Polish culture based on the aristocratic idea ; 
the political strength of the nation in the vast territories 
which surrounded the relatively small and thickly populated 
racial home of the Poles (and which formed indeed an essential 
part of the Polish Lebensraum) was based almost exclusively 
on the Polish landowners. The Bolshevik revolution twenty- 
two years ago deprived the ruling Polish class in the greater 
part of the Ukraine, White Russia, and Podolia of all their 
rights, confiscated their property and sold many of them into 
Red slavery. The Russian occupation in the autumn of 1939 
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has done the same work of destruction in the whole eastern 
area of Poland. After this deadly wound no one can prophesy 
on what lines the Polish nation will be able in the future to 
build up again its national existence. Even if one does not 
give up all hope, one thing seems to be certain. The social and 
economic conditions which permitted the growth of typical 
Polish aristocratic culture and especially the splendid social 
life of the upper classes, and which enabled it to survive 
despite the political misfortunes of earlier centuries, can never 
return, since the greatest and richest families of the nation 
have been beggared. The curtain has fallen on a play and 
players inspired by a spirit of a now-vanished age. We who 
were privileged to look on are left only with memories, 
charming and melancholy. 
DiPLoMartIsT. 


A WAY OUT OF THE CONFUSION 
IN EUROPE. 


Y the year 1939 the mechanism of war had been 

elaborated by science and invention to huge organisms 

for massacre. The idea was totalitarian war. With 
every resource at their command, the governments of great 
nations were to attack the whole nation of their enemies, 
hurl dynamite at their capitals, and follow it by poison gas to 
choke them to death in torture. And yet when war broke out 
between England and Germany two whole months went by 
without England’s war casualties exceeding those of her 
roads: and in all that time not a single British soldier had 
been wounded. Yet General Weygand, so lately chief of staff 
of the most efficient army of the world, says that war is 
massacre. The conclusion is obvious: England and Germany 
are not really at war. They are not even fighting a war of 
attrition. What the Allies are doing is quite a different 
thing: they are applying economic sanctions. They are 
doing everything possible to embarrass Germany’s trade: 
and to this we have devoted a whole department of govern- 
ment, the Ministry of Economic Warfare. Not so ruthless as 
to kill with weapons, we try the most ingenious and thorough 
blockade. 

But do we know that it will succeed? Germany has huge 
stores of necessities: she can replenish them in a number of 
ways. Sweden sends merchandise, including heavy minerals, 
across the Baltic; Roumania exports petrol which is contra- 
band of war ; the other Danubian countries continue to trade, 
and so does Italy. And part of the port of Trieste is a free 
port to German trade. Besides that, the Germans have long 
since drawn in their belts, and learnt to live sparingly. 

So much for the methods of waging war. What of the aims 
of war? The first aim was apparently to down Hitlerism. 
But can you make national war on a theory of government ? 
The second aim was to cut up Germany. But if Germany 
were weak enough to be divided, would it not already be a 
prey to Bolshevism? and how as the result of defeat could 
you set up monarchies, and if you did, were you then 
admittedly fighting this war to set the King of Prussia on 
his throne when you fought the last war to push him off it ? 
That, too, would be awkward. And in any case, how be sure 
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in a democracy that your intention would hold? After such 
a sweeping victory as that of 1918, the power to coerce was 
finally abandoned in 1936 when Mr. Eden was Foreign 
Secretary. Why should not another Eden—and another 
Delbos (or the same Eden and the same Delbos) not throw 
away ina few years time all the advantages war could now give 
just as the strategic power was thrown away in 1936? And 
even if this did not happen, what proof is there that another 
Hitler, or another Bismarck, in a few years time might not 
rise again to reunite Germany ? And how probable that this 
new, national leader would be a Bolshevik! 

So much for the methods of war, and the aim of conquest. 
It was not two months before the British Government had 
come forward with another plan. This time it was to be the 
sharing of resources and markets, disarmament, concessions, 
understanding. This time it was to offer all that the League 
of Nations had failed to do. This then was the new method 
of waging war. It was neither massacre, nor attrition, nor 
sanctions. It was reason and generosity. This generosity 
faces the supreme fact that the only solution is one that it 
would pay Germany to keep. That is what Wellington pre- 
scribed for France in 1815, and France in spite of a few 
periods of tension has been England’s friend ever since. That 
plan is what the Allies failed to provide in 1919 with the 
result that they were again at war twenty years later. In 
1814 France was the military power: the aggressive power. 
She has never been so since. And though there are some that 
think that Prussia is an incurable abscess in the heart of 
Europe, a treatment could at least be tried! It is true that 
one needs to be wary: it is true that the German people, or 
at least the Prussian leaders, like to exploit even their 
legitimate grievances into opportunities for revenge: one 
cannot blindly trust them to become the friend that France 
has become. But, with care, the situation offers opportunities 
for management. For War in the West is too formidable for 
Germany to risk it wantonly. And even in the East she has 
reawakened the ancient rival who disputed Pan-German 
dominion on the Danube. Her eastward drive, in fact, has 
been brought to an end by the power which persuaded her 
that it was possible. It has lost her the protection of a buffer 
State. It sees a rival dispute the Baltic. Its encroachments 
on the Danube are arrested. It has paid an enormous 
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strategic price for the chastisement of Poland. Pan-German- 
ism looks in fact as though in its attack on Poland it had blown 
its brains out. It can no more stir than a corpse. If this is so, 
if Germany is caught in this position, that the Western 
powers have her in on the West and South-West, and Russia 
(with also a counterweight from Italy) disputes her hegemony 
of the Danube, she has no choice but sooner or later to come 
to terms. And in these circumstances, the Allies can afford 
to view her case with a little more sympathy, and try the 
suaver method of treatment. 

Once they do, they can afford to remember that even on the 
German side there is an argument. It is just possible that 
Germany is something other than wantonly and incurably 
malevolent. It is just possible that aggression itself is the 
result of provocation. That in fact is what the Chamberlain 
policy was all along prepared to admit. It wanted to offer 
Germany a fair deal. It knew that in 1937 Germany had only 
181,000 square miles of territory to Russia’s 8,000,000 square 
miles and the British Empire’s 12,000,000 square miles. It 
had not forgotten that until Germany rearmed she was paying 
reparations, nor that her bond to the finances of the Western 
powers brought her to misery and starvation both in 1922 
and 1930. 

Of course Germany had her own share in the responsibility 
for her sufferings, but the fact remains that the Western 
powers did nothing to constrain her into well-being. Every 
concession they granted was given not out of constructive 
generosity, but grudgingly because Germany, by ruse or 
violence, forced their hands. The temptation to the ruse and 
violence would not have been there if the constructive plan 
had foreseen either the just demands of a hungry people or 
the dangers of a ruler exploiting their indignation for aggres- 
sive purposes. This if true of our former enemy, Germany, 
was still truer of our former ally, Italy. She obtained much, 
but neither those markets, nor those resources of raw material 
which after emigration was restricted were essential to her 
economic life. Militarism and aggression are the eruptions of 
impoverished blood. We cannot cure them by surface 
poultices. We must enrich the blood stream. The fault of 
1919 was not that it coerced the Prussian element in Ger- 
many : it was well to coerce that, and yet more necessary to 
keep the whiphand of it in 1936 on the Rhine. But the 
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mistakes of 1919 were two: firstly, obsessed with the ideas 
of race and self-determination, the Allies forgot that it is by 
commercial interdependence that men live, and secondly 
arising from this they allowed that great balancing inter- 
dependent whole of Slav and Teuton in Austria-Hungary 
which had balanced the encroachments both of Russia and 
of Prussia to split into hostile and impoverished elements, 
which France attempted to dominate when she could neither 
win them to herself nor yet restrain them. For their natural 
economic centre was Vienna. 

If a powerful Danubian federation could be reconstituted, 
it would work with the Oslo powers to balance Europe on 
either side of Germany. If Otto reigned in Budapest, he would 
do much to calm Slovakia, Moravia, Bohemia, Transylvania 
and Austria. Such a reign should neither be coercive nor 
national. It should be a leadership in a movement towards 
the closest possible economic interaction. 

The lesson of the last twenty years is that democracy fails 
in what had been Austria-Hungary. The Danube is the 
region of vigorous and successful monarchies such as those of 
the Oslo powers. The Danubian princes need to live in 
relation to one another, as the monarchies of Germany lived 
before Bismarck twisted them awry. Such a leadership would 
be a model not only for Germany, but for the Great Powers 
themselves. It is not the Oslo Powers, and not even the 
Danubian Powers that are now most in need of coming to an 
agreement, but the Four Great Powers: for, as Count Grandi 
has pointed out, it is only when these came to agreement that 
anything was achieved at Geneva. 

The aim of the Great Powers must be a mutual accommoda- 
tion of advantages, not only between themselves but in 
relation to Africa, the Mediterranean and the Pacific. The 
need now is to exchange rivalries, supported by armaments, for 
co-operation. Such a co-operation cannot at once be worked 
out in a federal scheme of the United States of Europe. It 
cannot spring armed like the goddess of wisdom from the 
head of an omnipotent thinker. It will need adjustment, 
economic, national, ideal, religious in the course of years. 
But what is necessary now is both to encourage it and to 
begin it. 

The immediate task is to make economic proposals for co- 
operation both in Europe and beyond to Italy, to Spain and 
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to the Oslo Powers which these in turn could commend to 
the German staff. All that is needed is for disarmament to 
begin, and economic adjustment to take its place. The 
solution of the matter cannot be military, for the military 
object is to lead by attrition to economic exhaustion. Nor 
can this economic exhaustion lead to a diplomatic triumph, 
because it will raise as many difficulties as it could possibly 
solve. A Germany, disordered and impoverished, will certainly 
not be of advantage to Austria: and to surround the Czech 
provinces with a ruined empire will not help them either. 
Such a ruin must press hardest of all upon Poland which is the 
poorest of the territories now under German control, and 
therefore the one in which affliction is certain to be the most 
severe. We cannot save Poland by putting it through a spell 
of starvation. Nor would a ruined Germany, with the 
Western powers also weakened by attrition, help to recover 
Eastern Poland from Bolshevism. 

A war of attrition is a war of risks. It can hardly succeed in 
liberating Austria, the Czech provinces or Poland. It may 
vastly increase their miseries. We are apt to speak as though 
the three countries recently centred on Vienna, Prague and 
Warsaw were happy and united nations which had been 
suddenly overrun by barbarian hordes. Such an idea is far 
from the truth. The Austrian people were not prosperous, and 
unless linked with a larger whole, were in a position economic- 
ally impossible. Nor was the Benesh state quite as successful 
as many hoped. Its minorities, amounting to over 40 per cent. 
of the population, were extremely restless: the State was 
threatened with disruption from within, and had bitter 
enemies over nearly all its borders. And what of Poland? 
It too had large and dissatisfied minorities. The Germans, 
who were the most advanced, were administered by less 
efficient Poles ; the Ukrainians were much embittered: the 
whole area of Eastern Poland, amounting to five provinces, 
was inreality not Polish but Russian. The Jews, amounting to 
several millions, were also very bitter towards the Poles. 
Transport and communication was bad: and the Poles could 
only maintain their State as long as both Moscow and Berlin 
wished to have it as a buffer State between them. The Poles 
were quite unequal to defending themselves against modern 
armies, and no forces from the West could reach them. 
Impoverished and uneasy they must remain, unless they can 
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come to a full harmony of understanding and opportunity 
both with Germany and the Western powers. For Russia 
makes all weak neighbours uneasy. 

The problems of these countries, in other words, are not 
problems raised exclusively by Germany : the fact is that the 
solution proposed by Germany to problems which were always 
there does not seem a complete solution for them, and is 
likely to raise other and greater problems elsewhere. What 
are those other and greater problems? They arise from the 
fear of an ambitious and exclusive Germany seeking the 
domination of Europe, and therefore of the world. This is 
what the world resents when it says Hitlerism : for it is that 
which is implicit in the persecution of the Jews. 

And this, in fact, is what the Allies tried to crush before 
Hitler ever arose, but they went about it in the wrong way : 
they were led by old-fashioned men thinking in terms of the 
eighteenth century. The trouble of Versailles was always to 
make a basis of race. Versailles aimed at strengthening the 
Slav races of Eastern Europe. It aimed at weakening the 
German and Hungarian peoples. Hitler, revolving his mind 
around this problem, was still the prey of the old-fashioned 
race idea, though he saw how he could turn it to his purpose. 
He saw that united the Germans could dominate Europe. If 
race and language were the key to situations, let the Germans 
unite, and all Europe would be theirs. So he replaced one 
anachronism by another. 

This war, in fact, is a struggle between two phases of an 
obsolete idea. The world is living by mutual trade, by inter- 
dependence: and people are disputing as though it were all a 
question of race and language, whereas what really matters is 
prosperity and justice. And in any case languages and nations 
are composite ; peoples intermingle ; they live in an economic 
world. If economic adjustments are made, if economic 
opportunities are given, dictators will no longer be fearsome. 
Their trouble was only that they made a virtue of necessity. 
When Italians found the fields for emigration closed, they said 
“ Very well! if we cannot emigrate, let us have a piece of 
Italian Empire.” When Germans found themselves paying 
tribute as Germans, they said “ Very well! Let us remain 
united as Germans and see if that is worth their while.” They 
are still living on the momentum of their reaction to stupid 
ideas. But if a really constructive plan had been brought 
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forward at Versailles, none of this trouble would have occurred. 
It is not quite too late even now. This war will not be wasted ; 
it will even pay for the other war if it releases us from the 
shibboleths of past centuries and forces us to think now 
according to the facts by which we live. The model for the 
new Europe is, as we have seen, the one that Versailles threw 
away : it was the composite Empire grouped around Vienna. 
There peoples could amalgamate: there they made the most 
of the work of one another: there they shared an ideal : 
there they had caught up with invention, trade and history. 
There they gave a model of the prosperity, of the mutual 
interaction which is the vital meaning of peace. Diplomacy 
was needed: problems existed: but the shared wealth 
increased. Let Europe restore reality to the Danube and learn 
the lesson. It must have co-ordination, adjustment, with 
constructive minds always at work to adapt it and to better it. 

It needs also to have in view two great facts of modern life. 
The first that in a hundred and fifty years of machinery, the 
peasant who produces the food has been put into the back- 
ground. We need to make his life more leisured, more 
interesting, more attractive in relation to manufacture of 
which we have too much. The second problem is that of 
currency. Currency should be adjusted neither to gold which 
is an arbitrary symbol, nor to expansions and contractions of 
credit which are too often manceuvred to enrich a cunning few 
at the expense of all the rest. It should be carefully adjusted 
in relation to the amount of goods required, so that everyone 
should be as well off as possible in relation to his function in 
society. 

But none of these things, which all make the word peace a 
reality, brings mutual well-being to men unless men’s hearts 
are ruled by virtue. It is virtue which is the great conciliator, 
the great conserver. It is virtue which raises relations of 
business from strife to friendship. And virtue, working with 
generous ideas, has its source in something above the nature 
of men, in their aspiration after and their communion with 
the power and truth above them. It is the inflow of something 
spiritual and godlike. It is justice, temperance, fortitude and 
magnanimity raised till they become generosity, sacrifice and 
love. In a word, it is the life and inspiration of religion. It is 
what Europe through the ages has associated with an inter- 
national Church. And without a return to religion—to 
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worship, and thankfulness and charity and the uplifted heart 
—there can be no true peace in Europe. Had these been 
there, hostilities would never have begun: without them 
peace can never last. 

What is peace? It is not mere release from the black-out, 
unrestricted petrol, and fuller cinemas, and more bacon for 
breakfast. It is not even finally a return to lighter taxation 
and a more normal flow of trade. It is something far more 
vital, constructive and profound. It differs from complacent 
imperialism as music does from silence. It is the tuned and 
directed opera from the choir and orchestra of nations. Indeed 
its synonym and completion is concord. Its twin aspects are 
amity and commerce: amity, which is the generous friend- 
ship and exchange of minds and cultures: commerce which 
is the interaction of material wealth in full (but not greedy) 
trafic. It leads to a mutuality of well-being. It depends upon 
a central unity of culture and of principle. And ethical peace 
is the fruit of a spiritual instinct for the unity of order. The 
source of it is heavenly. It is one of those good and perfect 
things that come down from the Father of Lights. It is 
nourished by feelings of sympathy, by affection. It is a work 
of justice inspired by good counsels and holy desires. Its 
author and lover is God. 

It is the function of the spiritual man to pray for peace. 
And to pray for peace is to believe that we shall receive it. 
It is to build up its ideal as a solid and concrete fabric in our 
minds : it is to warm our wills with a practical effort to attain 
it. It is the raising up of our hearts and minds till they are one 
with a higher order. It is a picture of all perfection supplying 
a shared defect. It is a co-operation with the tranquil success 
of a perpetual providence—a request warmed and comforted 
by thanksgiving. It trusts even when it is slain. It looks on 
tempests and is never shaken. It hopes 


till hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates. 


Such is the work of charitable faith for those who really 
believe in peace. 

Finally the leaders in each country must show a proper 
disposition to correct their own shortcomings rather than those 
of the other: they need to consider one another’s well-being, 
and those of neutrals: otherwise the fumes of pride and 
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hatred will in obstinacy harden the attack which has begun ; 
for war comes from that inseparable sequence of cause and 
effect by which mutual revenge, in the lack of pardon and 
the contempt for law, tends to hurl materialistic and dis- 
ordered States to general doom. Hitler is in an obstinate 
mood: but if the spirit of peace is sufficiently strong, it will 
sooner rather than later get the better of him. In the mean- 
time, as we saw, an insistent danger remains: it is that the 
so-called war is not a war at all, but the old stupid game of 
sanctions which, in the case of Italy, did such harm to British 
trade, and was finally abandoned. This time Britain is not the 
only loser, every neutral is involved, and every neutral is 
agerieved. 

It is possible that this is the situation which Hitler, 
wittingly or unwittingly, is engineering in collusion with 
Russia. If so, the object is not war but economic and finally 
social revolution. This hypothesis must be examined in all 
its bearings. If the facts support it, the whole policy must be 
changed and neutrals who suffer equally must take their full 
responsibility. It will be a question on the one side not of war, 
but of the effectiveness of sanctions: and on the other that of 
countering an insidious manceuvre towards revolution. If 
that is what is happening, neutrals and allies must act together 
and act at once. And then they can begin their constructive 
plan on a basis of reality with the more energy, because they 
see the menace of the alternative. 

RoBERT SENCOURT. 


aceasta 


“AGREE WITH THY FRIEND OUICKLY:? 
HEN I think of Oxford and Christ Church as I knew 


them sixty years ago, I remember particularly one 

friend who was rather peculiar. He was not in our 

little group of Junior Students (as the scholars of Christ 
Church were then called). I am sure he never read for any 
School and I doubt if he ever took a Degree. He seemed 
naturally to belong to the “ toffs,” for his father, being 
Governor-General of a great Indian province, gave him a 
fairly large allowance, and so, although he had no title, our 
great Dean Liddell would have spoken to him without reluc- 
tance, and might have invited him to breakfast. I do not 
know what Public School he came from, but his fair hair 
indicated Eton, though that was unlikely, for he never 
mentioned it. In appearance he was remarkably handsome 
—blue-eyed, large, and superbly strong. But in spite of all 
social and physical advantages, he never seemed quite in 
place among the rich and great—the hunting set who cracked 
whips and shouted encouragements to the chase in “ Peck” 
or the set that knew the pedigrees of the Derby runners, or 
the set who finished their rowdy wines with a quavering 
“* John Peel” in the morning, or the set who were surrepti- 
tiously wafted away to Abingdon, Reading or even London 
now and then, “ for purposes of health,” as they described it. 
Stanhope (he had another name besides) was, as I said, 
peculiar. He read books. He studied Herbert Spencer. He 
admired Ruskin, and went with me to Ruskin’s lectures. He 
knew something of Italian painters and architects. It was 
rumoured that he read Hindu philosophy. He was built to 
row six or seven in an eight, and his place in the trials on the 
river seemed certain. But he suddenly withdrew from the 
Boat Club, because he did not think it worth while to push a 
thin and polished boat to and fro on the water without 
further object than to push it fast. He talked little, and 
usually with a satiric smile. Hearing that he was peculiar, 
our shrewdest Aristotelian Don once invited him for a walk, 
but on their return he said in his scornful manner, “‘ There’s 
nothing in that man Stanhope!” I never knew why he took 
to me. I was a Junior Student of the House, one of those with 
whom the rich and great never by any chance associated. I 
rowed in the Torpids. I read for Mods and Greats. I was not 
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at all peculiar, except perhaps that I was the first who refused 
to attend the regulation morning Chapels, and so was 
abhorred by Dean and Dons. Perhaps one half-ironic saying 
of mine struck him as unusual. At a College Debating Society 
someone asserted that “ politics were a necessary evil.” To 
which I illogically remarked, “ Perhaps then we might take 
them as a pleasure, for all pleasure is a necessary evil.” The 
members howled in derision, and as the saying spread, the 
rich and great laughed even more, for pleasure was their 
necessary good. 

Perhaps it was owing to this general derision that Stanhope 
took notice of me, but I was much amazed when, at the end 
of my last term, he suddenly asked me to go with him to 
Italy! I could just afford it, for on the top of my scholarship 
at the House I had unexpectedly received another scholarship 
from my old Shrewsbury School. So we put fifty pounds each 
into a bag (fifty golden sovereigns!), and he acted as paymaster 
because he knew the languages and had wandered about the 
Continent, whereas I had once walked only from valley to 
valley in Switzerland, hardly ever entering a house, trying to 
sleep in a string hammock slung between two fir trees, so 
cold that when I saw the light at dawn creeping down the 
hillsides I got up to walk again; and so hungry that once, 
sitting beside an adipose German in a little restaurant, my 
ravening jaws almost seized the veal cutlet from his plate ; 
which, in the words of an old drawing-room song, would 
certainly have been best for him and best for me. 

But with Stanhope, for the first and only time in my long 
life, I travelled like a lord, and indeed I was proud of watching 
foreigners gaze at him as the highest type of the English 
race. In Paris we secured a coupé for two, and through the 
ambrosial night, along that glorious route by Macon to 
Geneva, when I was tired of looking out upon the starlit 
woods and rivers, I learnt most of Shelley’s Hellas by heart. 
For in those days we all tried to grow as much like Shelley as 
possible, though without great success. And probably Stan- 
hope read Byron, for we thought ourselves akin to those great 
poets, except that we had not written a line. 

At Geneva we stayed at the Beau Rivage, in rooms looking 
far over the Lake to the snows of Mont Blanc, and, gazing at 
the mountains, Stanhope quite truly remarked, “ Strange to 
think that those mountains would go on just the same whether 
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we were here or not!” To which, with philosophic paradox, 
I replied, “If we were not here, they would not be there 
either!” Whereupon much scornful laughter, whether at 
Berkeley or at Kant I could not say. 

From Geneva we condescended to the common railway up 
the Rhone to Brieg, whence four horses with long pheasants’ 
feathers on their heads pulled us over the Simplon, already 
threatened by the tunnel, down the other side to Domo 
d’Ossola, Stresa, the islands on Maggiore, the bride-cake 
cathedral and Leonardo’s Last Supper in Milan, the wide 
plain of mulberry trees, also created by Leonardo, and so to 
Venice. It was a commonplace journey enough to most 
tourists, though never so to me even in old age, and then I 
wastwenty-two. In Venice we engaged two gondoliers, dressed 
in white and blue, to wait every day, ready for the English 
lords. For many days they rowed us through the canals and 
out to the islands. Often to the Lido, too; in those days still 
much the same as when Shelley and Byron galloped along its 
shore. There we rode, easily transforming ourselves into 
Julian and Maddalo, and there we swam in the moonlight, 
I once so far, and so full of romantic memories that, imagining 
myself in the deep Adriatic, I scraped upon a sandbank and 
grazed the skin of my front so painfully that I was sharply 
brought back to reality, and felt like Dr. Johnson when he 
thought he was disproving Berkeley by jabbing his toe against 
a stone. 

But the vision of Venetian glories sped away, and though I 
have always stayed there for three days on returning from 
the Near or Far East, I have never recaptured that first 
delight. But as our joint store of solid gold was running out 
I had to part from Stanhope, and went on alone to Bologna, 
Florence and Pisa (again for Shelley’s memory). From Florence 
I wrote Stanhope an exuberant letter in my enthusiasm for 
George Eliot’s Romola (which I am now told is a worthless 
book), and the Carrara Mountains, which I suppose still 
remain almost as glistening as ever. 

So Stanhope and I parted, and it was some years before he 
discovered me again, in very different surroundings from the 
Beau Rivage and the Danieli. I was living in a bug-infested 
attic in what was then called Cecil Street, off the Strand, and 
was writing a large and long-forgotten book on a period of 
German literature. Stanhope climbed the dingy stairs, 
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greeted me as though we had never parted, and at once began 
telling me of Egypt and other marvellous places where he had 
been wandering. For my researches in German literature he 
cared nothing at all. There came another long interval owing 
to my absence in Jena University. The next time Stanhope 
appeared he found me, under the benign influence of Canon 
Samuel Barnett of Toynbee Hall, living with wife and baby 
in an artisans’ building overlooking Petticoat Lane, where 
swarming Jews were holding their Sabbath market, shouting 
their wares of old clothes, poultry, cabbages, and fish. Again 
he began as though we had never parted, with unfailing 
politeness taking no notice of our unusual surroundings, but 
conversing of the arts and literature. For the first time he 
then told me that his one object in life had long been to write 
something permanent and for ever memorable. 

Twenty years then went by without communication. I did 
not know where he was, and my own way of life had com- 
pletely changed. Under that great editor, H. W. Massingham, 
I had become war-correspondent of the Daily Chronicle and 
had gone out to the Greco-Turkish War, the South African 
War, the rebellions against the Red Sultan in Macedonia, the 
Spanish-American War, the risings in Morocco, and the 
customary troubles in Ireland, so that I was hardly ever at 
home. Then on a sudden he sent me three tiny pamphlets 
containing short essays on his own observations, and asked 
me to meet him for dinner in High Wycombe. 

I found him waiting on the platform, looking older, as was 
natural, but more magnificent than other men, and as 
indifferent to the outer world. We had dinner at an inn upon 
the market-place, and he resumed our conversation where 
we had left off. It was in July 1914, and what was once called 
the Great War but is now known as the Last, was looming 
before us like a cloud shot with lightnings. But we conversed 
almost entirely upon literature, and again he confessed his 
longing to write something that the English would not let die. 
At last very shyly he asked what I thought of his little essays, 
and I said I had read them with great interest because they 
represented his honest thoughts without affectation. Chiefly 
I had noticed one which I remember still, though I cannot 
find the little pamphlets anywhere now. It was about one of 
those marble-rimmed wells common in Northern Italy into 
which deep grooves have been worn by the ropes of buckets 
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let down for water by generations of peasants. Those deep 
grooves he rightly thought were real history inscribed by 
mankind, and more to be reverenced than all the temples, 
castles and battlefields in the world. 

“ But what do you think of the style?” he asked. “To 
me,” I said, “ style is not a matter of expression by words. 
If a writer can express his thought clearly, so much the 
better ; but the only really important thing is the thought. 
That is the man himself, and the man is the style.” He was 
unwilling to agree ; for he was overcome by the wording and 
rhythm of Ruskin, Pater, and other masters whom we had 
both devoutly studied. ‘ You must be careful,” I went on 
like a schoolmaster, “when your thought rises above the 
level, to avoid falling into blank verse. That’s a common 
error when we aim at good prose.” “ I had not noticed it,” he 
said, rather discouraged. “ But you will not find it in the next 
little book I will send you.” We parted at the station, and as 
the train moved out I called to him: “ Don’t let it be another 
twenty years before we meet again, or you may not find me on 
earth! ” We both smiled at the absurdity of such an idea. 
He turned back to some country house in the Chilterns, 
and it was exactly twenty years before I heard of him 
again. 

It is true that he sent me the other little book of reflections, 
as he had promised, and I found that whenever the thought was 
intended to rise to a height, it fell into blank verse more deplor- 
ably than in the former pamphlets. What was I todo? I was 
sure that asI had been literary editor of the Dazly Chronicle for 
some years, and was now writing for the Nation, Stanhope 
would naturally expect me to write some appreciation of his 
little books. But the truth was they were not good enough. 
I could not ask the editor to insert a notice. If I wrote it 
myself, I could not avoid flattering insincerity owing to my 
great personal admiration of the man ; and if the essays were 
sent out to another reviewer they would be derided as obvious 
or sentimental. I just let them lie, always intending to meet 
Stanhope again and tell him more exactly where I thought 
they failed. But within the week I was sent out to France 
and Flanders, then to the Dardanelles, to Salonica, Egypt, 
back to France again, and so with our victorious army to 
Germany and the Rhine, where I was kept till long after the 
Armistice. Then Ireland came in, then three visits to the 
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United States, two of them on difficult and engrossing political 
business. 

It may seem peculiar that in all those years he made no 
effort to write to me, for, in spite of my wanderings, a letter 
would probably have reached me in course of time, and it 
must seem equally peculiar that I never tried to find him. I 
often thought I was like Pharaoh’s chief butler, who remem- 
bered not Joseph but forgat him. Yet I did not forget even 
in the midst of campaigns. I remembered very well, and no 
doubt he too remembered very well. It was not such obvious 
reasons that kept us apart. It was just those collections of 
little essays on which he had pinned his hopes. I was too shy 
and merciful to tell him they were not much good, and he was 
too shy and proud to refer to them again. It has been a per- 
petual weight on me to imagine his disappointment as weeks 
and months and years went by without a mention of them in 
any paper. Walter Scott has a familiar verse upon the dog 
who watched beside his master’s dead body below a precipice 
of Helvellyn : 


How long didst thou think that his silence was slumber? 
When the wind waved his garments, how oft didst thou start? 
How many long days and long weeks didst thou number, 

Ere he faded before thee, the friend of thy heart? 


Certainly I was Stanhope’s friend, but far nearer his heart 
lay the passionate longing to create something permanent in 
literature—something that would live to flutter through the 
mouths of men, as even prose sentences of Sir Thomas 
Browne, Swift and Carlyle still flutter. But all writers and 
other artists are possessed by that longing. How-many long 
days and long weeks did Stanhope number, and not a word 
of recognition came! All artists can realise the misery of that 
unsatisfied waiting. At last, in 1938, being in London, I 
gathered up courage. I remembered that, though I did not 
know where he was, he had been a member of the Oriental 
Club, no doubt owing to his father’s high position in India. 
I entered and asked the porter whether Mr. Stanhope were 
still a member. “I knew him well,” the porter replied, “a 
very magnificent gentleman.” He searched a volume of 
records, and said at last: “JI am sorry to have to tell you, 
sir, that Mr. Stanhope passed away in 1934, just four years 
ago.” I saw him last in 1914. My last words to him from the 
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train as it moved away were to urge him not to let another 
twenty years pass in silence between us or perhaps he might 
no longer find me here. Exactly twenty years passed, and 
then it was not I but he who could never again be found. 

“ Agree with thine adversary quickly,” said the Preacher 
on the Mount, “ lest at any time the adversary deliver thee to 
the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou 
be cast into prison. Verily I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no 
means come out thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost 
farthing.” I say the same of a friend: ‘‘ Agree with thy 
friend quickly.” Because I was not quick enough, I lie for life 
in a prison of unavailing regret, and now there is no one on 
earth to whom I can pay the uttermost farthing. 

Henry W. Nevinson. 


GERMAN MENTALITY. 
ed ae mental sickness and devastation of hearts which 


has come upon Europe under the name of National 
Socialism, and has resulted in events which nobody 
would have thought possible, suggest the question how a 
people which has produced so many great thinkers and poets 
could be so barbarised. How could it put up with the spiritual 
humbug of unscrupulous freebooters, and accept a disgusting 
mixture of false ideas which declare the loftiest ideals of 
Europe, humanity and liberty, to be out of date, while sub- 
stituting some totalitarian “ profundities””? In trying to 
answer these questions we partly follow the conclusions of a 
book which has achieved some fame during the last year.* 
The principal dogma of the Nazi creed is the belief in the 
pure, homogeneous German race. But going back through 
the centuries, what do we learn? The other great European 
nations crystallised their nationality at the beginnings of their 
history. The Roman character was gradually formed accord- 
ing to the growth of the civitas, and was soon completely 
developed. Very similar was the formation of the nation and 
the national character. With the English, Spaniards and 
French, who accepted a Roman inheritance as the higher 
culture of the conquerors which could be implanted in a young 
psyche still capable of germinating, the manifold original 
characterological qualities were soon transformed into a 
unity by the Roman formative power, the national character 
then developing from this nucleus. In Germany it was quite 
different. The elements of German nationality are confusingly 
numerous. The German areas were for many centuries over- 
run by Huns, Avars, Magyars, Slavs, and Romans, all of 
whom left their traces. There was also the original multi- 
plicity and variety of the German tribes themselves with their 
different features—a medley which we do not find with any 
other great European nation. If other peoples grew together 
from different tribes, they could do so through something the 
Germans lacked. With the latter neither could one German 
psychic element raise itself above the others and determine 
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their spiritual development, nor did a stronger and more 
crystallised national entity effect from without their amalga- 
mation: for the encounter with the Romans had been too 
transitory to give more than an impulse towards some sort of 
Germanism. Everything remained in a state of flux. 

A German character was gradually formed, completely 
different from that of other European peoples, puzzling and 
sinister to them, unbalanced, restless, roaming, noisy. They 
are always flourishing trumpets, programmes are fanatically 
declared, always they are “ on the march.”” We remember the 
words of Goethe that the German nation is “so worthy of 
respect individually and so wretched as a whole.” And 
Nietzsche says: As a people made up of the most extra- 
ordinary mingling of races the Germans are more intangible, 
contradictory and incalculable than any other people; they 
like all that is unclear, vague, moist and veiled. ‘‘ The 
German is burdened with his soul.” He is at the same time 
particularistic and mass-infatuated, arrogant and submissive, 
indolent and fussy, fantastic and pedantic, clumsy and 
sentimental ; he is an individualist and has a deep respect for 
every kind of authority, be it a so-called “ leader ” or a clerk 
behind a desk. Platen regarded the Germans as a “ nation of 
slaves.” Nietzsche sneered : the German obeys, wherever he 
can, “‘ as it does a mind good which is lazy in itself.” Thomas 
Mann says the German is inclined to a heroic slavery. He is 
philistine and wants to be heroic ; he is extravagant in his 
dreams, wishes and feelings and glorifies himself immensely. 
If Germans are national, they deify themselves, their blood 
and their soil; then they call the community of nations a 
hypocritical lie, condemn reason, and declare the irrational to 
be alone holy and creative. They believe, says Nietzsche, that 
power must reveal itself in hardness and cruelty. That there 
is strength in mildness and stillness they do not believe ; they 
indulge in grimaces and excesses not from strength but in 
order to be believed. 

German history is not homogeneous like the Roman, 
French and English. It exhibits many threads and their 
course is not that of an indubitable nationality. Whilst in 
other countries all is grouped round the great contrasts of life 
which do not shatter it, in Germany there has always been an 
uncomposed disunion. The dictatorial pressure which since 
1933 weighs on the country has seemingly reduced everything 
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to silence. In reality the immense disunion which has always 
rendered connection and continuity in German history 
impossible will not be much changed; the Germans suffer 
from perpetual disturbances of the functional circulation. 
While other nations have soon consolidated their national 
character, the German people is in chronic puberty. Germany 
has no history in the real sense of the word ; all her experi- 
ences are a mirror of the German character, always repeated 
starts and beginnings. After two thousand years the Germans 
are still lacking a distinct form: they therefore look with 
jealous admiration at the mature character of the Western 
nations. It is characteristic, says Nietzsche (one can over and 
over again quote this misinterpreted philosopher, the most 
clear-sighted critic of German nature), that the question 
“what is German?” never dies among them. 

We can only—and only for a short period—speak of a 
common German spiritual history, beginning with Luther 
and leading up to the climax of classicism and romanticism. 
Here we have consequence, connection, steadiness. But also 
here something remarkable strikes us: all that lofty thought 
and great poetry has died away as it were in a vacuum. 
With no other people have the thoughts of its thinkers 
remained so ineffectual. German thought, German poetry 
are not the highest expression of the people; they do not 
grow from the people, influence or consolidate it. Goethe, says 
Nietzsche, is an event without consequences. But Nietzsche 
himself, the real Nietzsche, isan event without consequences, as 
are George, Pannwitz, Karl Kraus. Thoughts of great Germans 
are remote from earthly happenings. Although they have 
so often achieved wonderful perfection, they hardly ever 
effected a real relation with the spiritual life of the people as 
a whole, nor did they teach it truly to recognise the obligation 
of the spiritual to the life of reality. As to the thinkers them- 
selves, they are more blind and helpless in regard to political 
happenings than any other people and more easily deceived 
than the man in the street. This is the explanation of the 
almost incredible subservience of nearly all the great intel- 
lectuals of to-day (there are not too many of them) before 
Nazism. 

If each of the other great nations has fulfilled a certain 
historical mission, this was only possible because it had 
developed its own national character, its own possibilities ; 
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therefore each was able in a certain hour of glory to perform 
a representative task. The Germans could not do this, as 
they lacked those preliminary conditions. The Germans are 
not really humanised. All the great Germans knew that 
German nature has to be completed from without, that it 
needs the liberation and formation by supernational influences 
to achieve harmony and integration. Hoélderlin complains : 
“ T cannot think of a people more disunited than the Germans. 
Mechanics you see there, but no men; thinkers, but no men; 
priests, but no men; masters and servants, but no men.” The 
striving of the great Germans for super-German harmony 
meant a belated humanisation ; the narrow-minded nationals, 
however, always spoke of a betrayal of the hereditary 
character. In the words of George (whom the falsifying 
propaganda of the German time-servers claims for Nazism) : 
the Germans must allow themselves to be torn out of the 
“fog and bleakness ” by supernational humanism, and not 
call their humanists “‘ enemies of our fatherland, priests at 
the wrong altar.” The great Germans did not trouble about 
these stupid invectives and became good Europeans. The 
German language is the only spiritual deed which the Germans 
achieved of their own doing. Yet it is remarkable that this 
common language did not grow unconsciously, owing to the 
same lack of a fully ripened German entity from which it 
could have grown and bloomed. It was due to the conscious 
and hard efforts of Luther, and was achieved through the 
translation of a book which belongs to mankind, the Bible, 
which Nazism is trying to defame as Semitic poison. 

The other things which represent the spiritual community 
of a nation, the great literature, philosophy and ethics, the 
Germans could produce only after foreign patterns. Pietism, 
coming from Calvinist Switzerland via Holland to Germany, 
freed Klopstock’s soul. Then followed the influence of English 
eighteenth-century literature and Rousseau’s influence on 
Goethe and Kant. The Anglo-French rationalistic philosophy 
called forth Kant’s philosophy and the whole of so-called 
German idealism. All these influences helped in making the 
minds of the great Germans supple and able to reconstruct 
the inheritance of classical humanism. But only a small 
number of creative men were affected and transformed by it. 
What we call German classicism, that short bloom during 
three generations, had little effect upon the nation; it was 
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a supernational triumph to which no echo resounded from the 
people. Then the German mind was one with that of Europe. 
The enchantment soon dispersed, and German idealism 
became a mere phrase. In 1888 Nietzsche wrote: “ German 
spirit: for these eighteen years a contradictio in adjecto.” 
And: “ The German distrusts the spirit now, politics swallow 
up all interest in the things of the mind.” The foundation of 
the Reich had such consequences that he exclaimed: “ As 
little state as possible.” The Germans were extremely 
materially minded. Boastfully they tried to develop politically, 
militarily and economically, and to play the réle of a world- 
power. A higher obtrusive nationalism governed public life 
and challenged Europe. There was a Reich, but not a nation. 
There was a complete lack of any common rhythm of life, any 
common spiritual tradition, any instinctively sure and unified 
will. Everywhere they wanted to play a part, to equal, or 
still better, to surpass the others. We know that all this 
jealousy, sprung from a deep uncertainty, to seem what the 
others were, led to the war of 1914. If the Germans become 
national, they cannot be so in quiet naturalness; they 
exaggerate, they are “ totalitarian,” fanatical. 

So it was before 1914 and so it is again since 1933, only much 
worse, because to-day all moral inhibitions are gone. If other 
men adhere to their people, that does not at all mean a menace 
to the other peoples. But if the German does so, he proclaims 
at once, unbalanced and not really free as he is: “‘ Good is 
what is useful to the German people” and “‘ The world will 
be ours to-morrow, as Germany is to-day.” Again the German 
super-nationalism, which now also tries to take the people in 
under the name of socialism, is directed against the tradition 
of European unity, and is ready, if thwarted in its blind 
ravings, to destroy all Europe. For it is clear that Germany 
will not conquer the world to-day, but she is able to destroy 
it. Whatever has been—superficially enough—inoculated 
into the Germans of cultural and ethical European tradition 
is trampled out again. Nietzsche said that the Germans are 
eternally vacillating between an inclination towards the 
foreign and a desire to be original, and when looking back 
they take their revenge for their shame. Therefore German 
history is “ aufgenordet”’ (nordified), art and philosophy are 
made “ arteigen” (corresponding to the Aryan race). Goethe 
said that patriotism spoils history, and that there is no such 
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thing as patriotic art and science. Paganism is glorified, 
although’ the great romantic poet Novalis stated with his 
formula “Christendom or Europe” that the European 
community is bound up with Christianity. There are already 
German physics and German mathematics—what madness! 
They return to the nothing-but-German, which is only con- 
fused immaturity. Again they dream of world-domination, 
of the return of the medieval imperial glory, of the conquest 
of the world with the most cynical means. Amorality is 
regarded as the sign of a master-race, which, of course, also 
on principle, glorifies war ; their self-praise knows no limits. 
As they are uncertain in their heart of hearts, they have dug 
up the racial idea to stimulate the resentments of this un- 
balanced people. A people of masters? It is ridiculous. That 
is just what they are not : for they lack quiet dignity, mature 
self-confidence, gentlemanly superiority. They are extremist, 
immoderate and uncontrolled, and so unstable that they could 
be extensively barbarised again. Look back into the history 
of this people and you will learn that it is not in the least 
fitted for great politics. What is happening there to-day is a 
St. Vitus’ dance of self-despair, a neurosis par excellence. The 
other great nations, in their hour of glory, have salutarily 
enriched Europe: Germany always remains a centre of dis- 
quiet, something which is unable to assimilate itself to 
Europe. To quote Nietzsche once more: “ The German 
knows the hidden paths to, chaos.” 

The deep uncertainty with which they are filled is also 
apparent in their search—carried on with the most insolent 
falsifications—for crown-witnesses and precursors of their 
W eltanschauung. Every great German of former times— 
just those who called themselves citizens of the world—must 
serve these purposes. Lessing is one of them, because he, 
according to them, fought Christianity, whilst he only 
declaimed against the hardened orthodoxy and wrote his 
famous play of humane tolerance, Nathan. Round Herder 
they spin the grotesque cobwebs of their insanity, because he 
thought so much about national character and history ; but 
they complain that this philosopher of history did not escape 
from the danger of a pacifistic humanism in his old age. 
Schiller belongs to them, the singer of freedom and world 
peace, whose first drama already was written im tyrannos 
and who demanded in Don Carlos : “ Sire, give us freedom of 
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thought! ” Goethe is reclaimed by them—Goethe who called 
his life-work a triumph of the purely human and said that 
the word freedom sounds so sweet that we do not want to 
miss it, even if it should mean an error, but that despotism 
creates nothing but small despots. He also said that we should 
regard ourselves as the members of a world-community, this 
idea being as great as it is simple. When a very old man he 
said to Eckermann that national hatred is a mean business 
and only to be found at the lowest stages of culture ; there is 
a point where it disappears altogether and one is above the 
nations. Nietzsche reminds us that there are words of Goethe’s 
in which he—as if from abroad—condemns with an impatient 
hardness all the German prides himself on. The most insolent 
falsification however is practised with the thoughts of 
Nietzsche. He rejected anti-semitism with the most outspoken 
scorn: ‘‘ We are not German enough to speak up for national- 
ism and racial hatred, to enjoy the national scabies of heart 
and poisoning of blood.” And further: “ We are little 
tempted to participate in that mendacious racial self-admira- 
tion which to-day is parading in Germany as a sign of national 
convictions.”” He complains that the Germans “ suffer from 
the national nervous fever ” with “ their attacks of idiocy,” 
now anti-French, now anti-Jewish, now anti-Polish, and then 
the Teutonic and Prussian idiocy—so many “ befoggings of 
the German spirit and conscience.” Himself, however, he 
proudly called a good European :. “‘ We are, in a word, and 
it shall be our word of honour, good Europeans” ; he sees 
that ‘“‘ Europe will become one” and gives his consent. He 
reproaches the Germans with establishing, instead of the cult 
of reason, the cult of feeling; yet he is confident: ‘‘ These 
are only the play of the waves in comparison with the great 
flood upon which we are floating and want to float.”” Approv- 
ingly he states that every good German is solving the question 
“what is German now?” just by overcoming his German 
qualities, that the turn to the un-German has always been the 
characteristic of the able Germans. With epigrammatic 
brevity he declares: “To be a good German means to dis- 
germanise oneself.”” Among his ten commandments for a free 
spirit there is also the following: “ Thou shalt, to be able to 
tell the truth, prefer exile.” 


J. Lesser. 


THE POWER OF HOLLAND. 


OR the purposes of the present war Holland occupies a 

position of great strategic importance. Her position is, 

on the whole, the most dangerous of all the small States. 
The country is difficult to defend, the army and navy are 
small, and she is in imminent danger from her geographical 
position, which makes the country an effective potential 
base for submarines and aircraft. Her area amounts to 
nearly 12,700 square miles, and the population is nearly 
9 millions. The area figure does not include the large water 
surface. The extent is less than that of Belgium, and the 
population is slightly greater. Amsterdam has nearly 
800,000 inhabitants, Rotterdam about 600,000, and The 
Hague 500,000. No other town approaches them in popula- 
tion. She has a large and flourishing Colonial Empire. The 
area is 780,000 square miles, the population about 60 millions. 
Most of the dependencies lie in the East Indies, the principal 
being Java, Sumatra, the Moluccas, part of Borneo, and the 
Celebes. As we shall see, their trade is of enormous value. 
This rich possession is another danger to Holland from 
Germany—a Power whose greed and perfidy are only limited 
by the fear of consequences. Therefore Holland is taking 
every precaution against aggression from that quarter. 

The country is dangerously exposed. It is almost a dead 
flat, the highest elevation being little over 400 feet, and much 
of the land is below the sea level. At the beginning of the 
last war Holland promptly issued a declaration of neutrality 
and mobilised an army of 125,000 men. The next year steps 
were taken to enlarge the naval and military forces. Dutch 
commerce suffered severely from the British blockade. It is 
probable that in the first year or two of the war the neutrality 
mentality was absolute. Germany was no doubt much more 
dangerous than ourselves ; but there was still lingering against 
us a prejudice on account of the Boer War, and the Dutch 
resented the capture and searching of many of their ships. 
Both Germany and Great Britain had to make several com- 
plaints of breaches of neutrality, but, on the whole, Dutch 
impartiality was well maintained. As the war went on, 
feeling gradually became more favourable to the Allies. The 
ruthless treatment of Belgium and the murderous destruction 
of Dutch ships and crews by Germany raised anger and alarm. 
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Germany did not wilfully include Holland in the intensified 
submarine campaign, but a number of Dutch ships were 
torpedoed on flimsy pretexts. In November 1918, Holland 
had cause for great satisfaction in that her neutrality had 
remained unimpaired throughout in most trying circum- 
stances, and it was also a subject of pride that her Government, 
in accordance with precedent, had refused to surrender the 
Kaiser. 

The people, of course, hope that the same policy will be 
maintained successfully, but the danger is now greater. The 
perfidy of 1914 was but a pale anticipation of that of 1939 ; 
we now know that neither Germany nor Russia will honour 
any pledge or treaty, when it suits them to break such 
engagements, and that they are ready to seize any small 
State without regard for justice or humanity. For her size 
Holland exceeds almost every other country in the extent of 
her commerce. Agriculture is still the chief industry. The 
cattle number nearly 3 million, the pigs more than 14 million. 
The value of the combined supplies of butter, bacon, and 
eggs sent to us annually amounts to about 64 million sterling. 
It is obvious that Germany would be glad to lay hands on 
such a source of supply, even though butter be less prized 
than guns. The exports of condensed milk and bulbs are very 
large. Much of the trade consists of re-exports mainly to 
Germany. 

It is obvious that trade must suffer severely in war-time. 
In 1913 the Dutch overseas trade amounted to {700 million ; 
by 1919 it had dwindled to {250 million. A considerable 
amount of coal is raised, but iron and all other metals have to 
be imported. The product of woollens, cottons, and several 
other kinds of manufactured goods is large. The volume of 
the trade with Germany is normally more than double ours. 
It is, of course, seriously interrupted by the war. The fishing 
industry also suffers. The wealth of Holland is so great that, 
while a temptation to free-booting Powers, it affords the 
Dutch a capacity for obstinate resistance. This wealth is 
much augmented by the Colonial Empire. The great Eastern 
Islands raise and export in immense quantities sugar, coffee, 
tea, tobacco, petroleum, tin, and rice. The Western posses- 
sions consist only of Curacao and Surinam (Dutch Guiana). 
The latter is a large tract of territory, resembling our adjacent 
Colony, and the principal product in each case is sugar. 
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_To maintain communications with these distant posses- 
sions necessitates a large mercantile marine. Holland has 993 
ships—more than four times as many as Belgium. Holland 
has at least this reason for being grateful to us—the fact that 
Britannia rules the waves makes it impossible for Germany 
to contrive a serious attack upon these Dutch possessions. 
The defence forces at home and abroad are by no means 
adequate in face of so powerful and rapacious a State. We 
have seen that in the early months of the last war Holland was 
able to mobilise an army of 125,000 men. Before the close of 
hostilities 600,000 were under arms. But normally the army 
is of very small dimensions. There is a modified system of 
compulsory service, making it obligatory on all men between 
19 and 40 to serve in the army or navy, if required. But the 
home army’s strength is not much above 16,000. It is said 
that this force could be quickly expanded to 380,000. The 
navy has a large coast defence ship, four good cruisers, eight 
destroyers, twenty-one submarines, and smaller craft. The 
Dutch army has seen little service in Europe since 1815. In 
1831 the train of events that led to the separation of Belgium 
and Holland brought about a war between the two countries. 
The Dutch army was far too good a fighting machine for the 
enemy and quickly beat down all opposition. Fortunately, 
the war was short ; the Powers interfered, and a settlement 
was made which lasted till 1914. 

However, Holland has a supplementary army. The 
Eastern possessions are closely analogous to what our Indian 
Dominion was twenty years ago. There is a Governor-General 
with a Council of four, and there is an assembly which is 
partially elected. There are also native States with varying 
powers and privileges. As with us, the larger proportion of 
the army consists of native troops. It is entirely separate 
from the home force. It amounts to something over 40,000 
all told, but more than half the total is represented by 
militiamen and landsturm. It is obvious that a force, so far 
distant and liable to attack from raiders and mines, would 
not be of much avail in a European war. 

Holland is dangerously exposed to Germany, her neighbour ; 
Belgium occupies the rest of the frontier. Frontier forts are 
few, but there is a scheme of defence called the Holland 
Fortress. The people rely on flooding, as they have relied 
before in former wars. In 1672 Louis XIV invaded Holland 
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with a great army. Macaulay says: “ The dykes were opened. 
The whole country was turned into one great lake, from which 
the cities, with their ramparts and steeples, rose like islands. 
The invaders were forced to save themselves from destruction 
by a precipitate retreat.” The defending forces are con- 
centrated on a restricted area, and strong barriers defend the 
east; these, of course, will be reinforced by controlled 
inundation. Obviously, if the defences are effective the 
country is safe, and presumably that is the principal reason 
why Germany has made no attack. If, however, Hitler could 
obtain possession of Holland without excessive loss, it would 
be his best means of carrying out his much-vaunted great 
offensive. The western barrier might be deemed too formid- 
able, and in that case it would be necessary to invade by way 
of Belgium. This would let loose a second formidable army 
against him. It would, of course, be nothing to Hitler that 
Germany had a second time in little more than a quarter of a 
century perpetrated the infamy of perfidiously attacking that 
country. The impudence of German mentality has recently 
been shown by two extraordinary examples. 

The Scandinavian countries are warned that their aid to 
Finland is a breach of neutrality against Germany, which is 
not at war with Finland. Again, the smaller countries (the 
larger ones are presumably not guilty) commit an unfriendly 
act in belonging to the League of Nations and listening to 
“‘abuse” of Germany without protest. Such being the German 
habit of mind, a pretext for the invasion either of Belgium 
or Holland could never be wanting. It is, however, doubtful 
whether Germany would be willing to multiply the forces 
arrayed against her. But in dealing with ruthless dictators of 
the type of Herr Hitler and M. Stalin, we have always to take 
into consideration the possibility of a gambler’s last desperate 
throw. During the great offensive in 1918 Ludendorff wished 
to invade Holland, but was dissuaded by the German civil 
authorities. The pretext was that Holland was guilty of 
unneutral conduct in regard to her shipping. It was the 
merest pretext, seeing that there was a clear right of angary, 
as the Allies’ procedure was called. On March 2oth, 1918, the 
Government of the United States announced its intention of 
taking over Dutch shipping lying in American ports and 
requisitioned seventy-seven such ships, promising com- 
pensation. Within a few days Great Britain and the other 
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Allies made similar announcements. The Dutch protested, 
but the right of the Allies was clear, and was expressly pro- 
vided by The Hague Convention. Also, as Holland was an 
unwilling party to this transaction, it was obviously no 
ground for German hostility. In that particular case the 
invasion of Holland would probably have been inexpedient 
from the German point of view—the attacking line would 
have been unduly lengthened, and there would have been a 
hostile army on the right flank. 

Holland has certainly no reason for friendly feelings towards 
Germany, the destroyer of her ships and the murderer of her 
seamen. As far as we are concerned, the only complaint 
of the Dutch is the restrictions which are necessary to 
our blockade of Germany. But it should be clear to the 
world that, if Germany wins a decisive victory, Holland and 
many another small nation will suffer not inconvenience 
but ruin. Therefore, the Dutch are rightly doing everything 
to strengthen themselves and also (as is credibly asserted) 
have linked their fate with Belgium; they will stand side 
by side to resist the aggressor. Thus all has been done on their 
side that can be done, and we, on our part, must be ready to 
give them effective help in case of need. Demosthenes told the 
Athenians : “‘ We must learn the lesson that to manage a war 
properly, you must not follow the course of events, but your- 
selves be in advance of them, and just as an army looks to 
its general for guidance, so also statesmen must take all 
action that seems to them necessary, and not allow them- 


selves to be dragged at the heels of chance.” 
W. A. Hirst. 


BESSARABIA—AND RUSSO-RUMANIAN 
RELATIONS. 


N placing the Red Army between Germany and Rumania 

by the occupation of Eastern Galicia last September, 

Russia has barred the passage of the Germans to the Black 
Sea. This was not, of course, from any desire to save Rumania, 
but to prevent hostilities spreading to the South East, which 
would have involved Russian interests as well. Meanwhile 
she strove, unsuccessfully, to draw Turkey into her orbit 
(e.g. M. Sarajoglu’s visit to Moscow), and thus, by keeping 
England at bay in the Near East, to enlarge the scope of her 
own initiative in South-Eastern Europe. Since then the 
manner in which Soviet Russia tried to gain control in the 
Baltic area, namely first by reducing the three small Baltic 
states—Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania—to a state of vassal- 
age and, secondly, by attacking Finland, has aroused wide- 
spread apprehension among the still neutral small states of 
Central Europe and the Balkans. Not being yet committed 
to take an active part in the war on either side, but pursuing 
a policy of “limited objectives” in concert with Nazi 
Germany, Russia’s actions seem even less calculable than 
Germany’s. Such a course calls for constant watchfulness, 
for it may affect not merely the security and independence of 
her immediate neighbours, but also the balance of forces 
engaged in the present war between the Allies and 
Germany. 

Will Stalin call a halt in his Western drive after his Finnish 
venture ? Will the difficulties of his ill-prepared campaign in 
the North make him look for success elsewhere in order to 
repair loss of prestige of the Red Army inflicted by the 
Finns? It is not unlikely that Russia is already resolved to 
extend her influence to the Balkans and Middle East for 
reasons of strategy and ideology, while she feels she can do it 
under the immunity afforded her by the war in the West. 
Nor should one lightly dismiss the possibility of her being 
deliberately drawn into war by the Western Powers against 
her own will, since her neutrality is bound to frustrate the 
Allied blockade against Germany to a considerable extent. 
In any case the Russian question will inevitably command 
attention for some time to come. It is when we try to forecast 
the future trend of Russian foreign policy and its consequences 
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for Europe, that we must turn our attention to any source of 
possible friction between Russia and other countries. 

Should she decide to penetrate the Balkans, Bessarabia 
may well be first involved, since she lies in the path and leads 
to the mouth of the Danube. Russia might act single-handed 
as in the Baltic, or in conjunction with a German or joint 
Hungarian-German thrust into Transylvania and Rumania’s 
oil fields. In the latter case she would, no doubt, justify her 
intervention in Bessarabia on the plea of keeping the German 
army away from her greatest Black Sea port—Odessa—and 
of “‘ recovering ” that province which, before the last war, 
was Russia’s for one hundred years. From any angle it is 
obvious that Soviet diplomacy might in certain circumstances 
be tempted to make Bessarabia the scapegoat in the further- 
ance of her schemes in the Balkans, by reviving—in one form 
or another—her claim to it. The seizure of Bessarabia would 
give Russia access to and complete control of the Danube 
Delta, with momentous consequences for the existing balance 
of power in both the Balkans and the Near East. One of the 
main and constant aims of Russia’s imperialist policy was the 
domination of the Straits as a pre-requisite to a free outlet to 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 


Bessarabia was part of the Rumanian Principality of Moldavia 
until 1812. By the Peace of Bucharest of that year between 
Russia and Turkey, Russia acquired the eastern part of 
Moldavia confined between the rivers Dniester and Pruth and 
the Black Sea. Defeated by the British, French and Turkish 
Alliance in the Crimean War, she was obliged to hand over to 
Moldavia three districts in southern Bessarabia. These were, 
however, handed back to Russia by the Berlin Congress that 
ended the 1877-8 Turkish War. This re-shuffle lasted until 
1914, during which time Russia subjected the province to 
intense Russianisation with a view to using it as a spring- 
board for her ambitions in the Balkans. The internal collapse 
of Russia through the October revolution gave the Bessara- 
bians the opportunity first to proclaim an “ Independent 
Moldavian Republic ” and then in March 1918 to re-unite with 
Rumania. The act of reunion was decided by the National 
Assembly of Bessarabia, sanctioned by the Grand Council of 
the Paris Peace Conference in March 1920, and later ratified 
by Great Britain, France and Italy. Rumania regarded the 
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reunion as an act of historical reparation and, therefore, the 
problem of Bessarabia as finally settled. Russia has never 
formally denounced the Treaty of Bessarabia, by which the 
Great Powers have recognised the re-acquisition by Rumania 
of Bessarabia, although her propaganda took great pains to 
weaken Rumania’s just title to it in the eyes of the world. 

The Russian claim in their favour the past history of 
Bessarabia which was a “ part of the Turkish Empire ” when 
they conquered it. As no independent state under the name 
of Rumania then existed, they argue that the latter cannot 
claim what did not belong to her. Further, it was contended 
that the vote of the National Council of Bessarabia which 
decided on union with Rumania in March 1918, was not a 
genuine expression of the voice of the people since it was not 
taken by a plebiscite. Finally, the Russian thesis referred to 
the Russian and Ukrainian minorities of Bessarabia. These 
points were never put forward in official form and no oppor- 
tunity was made for them to be discussed in conference. The 
negotiations of Vienna in 1924 between the Soviet delegate, 
Krestinski, and an official Rumanian delegation were only 
concerned with the resumption of diplomatic relations. But 
Soviet propaganda, exiled Imperialists and the Communist 
faction in Bessarabia made up for this official reticence on the 

art of Moscow. 

Although no “ Rumania ” was marked on the map of 1812 
when Bessarabia was annexed by the Russians, the Rumanians 
argue that its existence could not be denied. The Principality 
of Moldavia, of which Bessarabia* was an integral part, has 
always enjoyed political freedom, being governed even when 
under Turkish suzerainty by a native prince assisted by a 
“House of Lords.” The connection with Turkey was rather 
undefined, just as was that of the other Rumanian princi- 
pality, Wallachia ; actually she was more truly independent 
than, for instance, Slovakia within the bounds of Nazi 
Germany to-day. 

Let us turn to the second Russian objection. During the 
Russian revolution of 1917 a new organisation was formed in 

* Until 1812 only the southern half of the province was known under the name of 
Bessarabia, which comes from Bassarab, the ruler of the Rumanian Principality of 
Wallachia, who during the fourteenth century extended his control over the south-eastern 


part of Moldavia, across the Danube. Bessarabia was always part of the latter Ru- 


manian Principality and as such in point of fact the present name—Bessarabia—is a 
misnomer. 
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Bessarabia, the National Assembly, which was a real Parlia- 
ment. This upheld the principle of self-government, 
proclaiming an autonomous “ Independent Moldavian Re- 
public ” owing no allegiance to the Central Soviet Govern- 
ment, the church, schools, administration, etc., all being 
nationalised. Nevertheless, democratic practices were ob- 
served when the Constituent Assembly was set up, the 
delegates being either elected by free vote or appointed by 
various political and social organisations. As regards the 
argument on the occupation of Bessarabia by the Rumanian 
army, the Rumanian answer is that this occupation occurred 
long after the proclamation of the Moldavian Republic and 
only at the special invitation of its sovereign Government. 
Moreover, the Rumanian army was in no way concerned with 
political matters, except with the maintenance of order in 
face of Bolshevism. 

The Rumanians query the sincerity of the Russian argu- 
ment that the Bessarabian National Council deliberately 
omitted to seek a direct vote from the people, i.e. the holding 
of a plebiscite, when considering such an important decision 
as the future of the Republic. But was it not Trotzky who 
stated in almost cynical terms that holding a plebiscite under 
a mixed commission, after withdrawing the Soviet Army, 
would mean “ an imperialist trap of the lowest degree under 
the standard of self-determination”? It follows that the 
Soviet would not have opposed a plebiscite if taken under the 
control of the Red Army. In fact the decision of the Bessara- 
bian people, expressed through the vote of the National 
Council, had the value of a plebiscite since that body was a 
truly democratic organisation, despite its revolutionary 
origin, all classes and nationalities being represented. Its 
resolution in favour of the Union is explained by the fact that 
the majority of the delegates came from the Rumanian 
section of the population (103 out of 160 deputies). The vote 
was taken in the best democratic manner, complete freedom 
being granted to all parties. Eighty-six votes were cast for 
the Union, with three against and thirty-six abstentions, the 
remainder being absent. 

Whilst admitting that there are large numbers of Russians 
and Ukrainians in Bessarabia, the Rumanian population has 
an absolute majority, rendering the character of the province 
predominantly Rumanian. This has remained so despite the 
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other nationalities which settled there, encouraged by the 
Russian régime. Here is a comparative table of the actual 
distribution of the Bessarabian races as shown by the Russian 
and Rumanian official statistics : 


Russian census 1897. Rumanian census 1930 


(1,935,412) (2,864,402) 
Rumanians ss. 921,000 1,609,000 
Russi nee ves 8, ,000 
Giaaad om ae Seiees \ S3TROO pee } 668,000 
Bulgarians nv FOF;000 143,000 


Since their emancipation in 1918, large numbers of the 
peasants have come into the towns, hitherto chiefly inhabited 
by the minorities—principally Russians and Jews—which 
has further enhanced its Rumanian character. Therefore, in 
view of the Rumanian evidence, the Union of Bessarabia was 
but the fulfilment of the national urge of the Rumanian 
people. Any other outcome would have been forced and 
impermanent. 


Bessarabia borders on the mouth of the Danube. Presum- 
ably Russia is anxious to regain control of this important 
estuary, and to use it as an instrument for pushing her 
interests in South-Eastern Europe and the Near East. The 
constant aim of Tsarist Russia was to gain control of the 
Bosphorus in order to safeguard her supremacy in the Black 
Sea and thus to ensure a free outlet into the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. The reasons for this policy may prove equally 
decisive in the present circumstances. The excuse of “ freeing 
Christian orthodoxy from the Turk ” used during the Russo- 
Turkish wars was no more consistent with Russian aims than 
her present guise of freeing the Balkan peoples from “ reac- 
tionary tyranny,” or the pan-Slav appeal to the Bulgarians 
and Jugoslavs. Such pretexts merely conceal ambitions for 
the tightening of control over the Balkans, thus making 
Turkey more amenable to her terms. In this sense Soviet 
Russia is no less imperialistic than in the time of the Tsars, 
the only difference being the additional desire to disseminate 
Bolshevik doctrines as widely as possible. 

With Russia dominating the Danube Delta, Rumania 
could no longer enjoy any degree of independence, her position 
becoming similar to that of the Baltic States, having all sea 
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strongholds and outlets at the mercy of the Soviet Navy. An 
independent Rumania in control of such a strategic position 
as the mouth of the Danube is necessary for the maintenance 
of a stable balance of forces in South-Eastern Europe. The 
Bessarabian question also involves European interests. The 
province once more forms a bulwark, not now against the 
“non-Christian Turk” but against a conception of govern- 
ment contrary to all traditions still respected by democratic 
Europe. This consideration is uppermost in the deliberations 
of all Rumanian and Balkan leaders. The transformation of 
the Balkans into a centre of Soviet influence by the reconquest 
of Bessarabia would detract from European authority in that 
area. Any Great Power dominating the mouth of the Danube 
would control the Black Sea and, consequently, the Dar- 
danelles. Nothing could perhaps stress with greater force 
Europe’s interest in the neutralisation of the Danube Delta 
than the fact that in modern times it has always been 
governed by an International Commission in which all 
Powers directly or indirectly interested were represented. 
The change last summer in the international status of the 
Lower Danube, which increased Rumanian control, was meant 
to be just another step to prevent any single Great Power 
gaining excessive influence over the river. 

It is obvious that the Bessarabian question must be 
approached from the angle both of local interests and the 
wider European interests. If it is to be lasting, the solution 
cannot be that of restoring Bessarabia to Russia, but of 
securing an adequate minority policy. The Russians and 
Ukrainians of Bessarabia are reconciled minority elements, 
displaying no irredentist tendencies. This is particularly 
true of the bulk of the peasants who show a natural aversion 
to the Soviet régime in Russia and to all that it stands for in 
the social sphere. This is due to the fact that they shared 
with the Rumanian peasants the benefits of the land distribu- 
tion carried out by the Rumanian Government in 1918-20, 
which greatly enhanced their self-respect and standard of 
living. Besides, their religious and party rights are protected 
by the basic laws of the country and the Minority Treaty 
signed by Rumania in 1920. The Russian and Ukrainian 
communities have joined the “ Front of National Rebirth ” 
with the other national minorities, this being yet another 
guarantee that a modus vivendi between minorities and 
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majority can be reached, through co-operation rather than 
separate organisation. 

It seems, however, that whatever the conditions in Bess- 
arabia, Russia might still make claims on the province. If 
the situation in South-Eastern Europe is to be cleared up, a 
more radical solution must be sought. This can only be found 
in the removal of the Russian element from Bessarabia on 
an exchange basis. In Russian Ukraine, between the Dniester 
and the Bug, about 300,000-400,000 Rumanians are living 
under the so-called “ Soviet Moldavian Republic” set up in 
1924. The main difficulty would be the despatch of the 
Russian peasants into the orbit of the Soviet régime. Those 
preferring Rumanian rule could be left where they are or 
settled in other parts of the country, and replaced in Bess- 
arabia by Rumanians. Such a solution is commended by 
political common sense and foresight and there is no reason 
why this proposal, doubtless acceptable to Rumania, should 
not be adopted, unless Russia is not sincere in her anxiety 
for her co-nationals in Bessarabia, but merely concealing 
ulterior motives. If so, denial of the possibilities of such a 
plan would betray her true purposes. 

Victor CoRNEA. 


THE ADOLESCENT IN WAR-TIME. 


HERE are in Great Britain some three anda half million 

boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 18. Of these a 

small minority, roughly one in eight, is (or was, until the 
outbreak of war) undergoing full-time education. The great 
majority is engaged in wage-earning work. Thanks to the 
fact that compulsory schooling, with its attendant care of the 
child’s physical, mental and moral well-being, ends abruptly 
at 14, to be succeeded by what Earl de la Warr has correctly 
described as the “‘ worst gap in our education system,” this 
vast host of young workers presents even in time of peace a 
formidable social problem. A state of war aggravates that 
problem in every respect, and adds to it novel and alarming 
features. 

The problem may be sub-divided under two heads, the one 
concerning the working day of the adolescent, the other his 
hours of leisure. Though we have long persisted in regarding 
them as such, these are not two distinct problems. They are 
integral and intimately interrelated parts of the same problem. 
A boy or a girl who is worked too hard, too long, or at an 
unsuitable occupation, is thereby unfitted to make profitable 
use of leisure ; and no adolescent who loses the full benefit of 
leisure can hope to come to the full stature of manhood, 
whether as worker, as citizen, or as vital human personality. 

Until quite recently far more attention was paid to the 
working day of the adolescent than to his hours of leisure. 
For well over a century legislative action has been shortening 
the hours and improving the conditions of labour for juveniles. 
Slowly, parsimoniously, and usually reluctantly, it is true, 
but nevertheless continuously and progressively. We have 
even to-day barely begun to think in terms of legislating for 
leisure. True to our British tradition that the leisure time of 
the individual is his own concern (in itself a very proper and 
truly democratic tradition), we have been content very 
largely to leave our young people to their own devices outside 
working hours. 

But this attitude ignores the fact that the adolescent is not 
adult ; that he is immature in judgment and inexperienced in 
the art of living ; that he is unstable, unsettled, insecure, im- 
pulsive, and irresponsible. We have chosen to regard these 
characteristics as faults in his make-up, but they are not that ; 
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they are characteristics incidental to his age, complementary 
rather than antagonistic to other more pleasing attributes of 
youth—courage, initiative, idealism, and energy, for example. 
They are component parts of that vitality of adolescence 
which, under wise guidance and firm control, is capable of 
astonishing achievement, but which, directed solely by the 
inexperience of youth, is as like to rush to disaster as climb to 
success. At all times the adolescent needs protection; at 
work from his employer, at leisure from himself. Particularly 
if the environment in which he has to grow up is either posi- 
tively bad or negatively barren. This fact was forcefully 
illustrated in this country many years ago. Industrialisation 
left Britain defaced with a rash of drab, overcrowded cities 
and towns, devoid of amenities for the workers, and in great 
part degenerated into festering slums. The youthful inhabi- 
tants of these degrading areas, having no playground save 
the foetid street and no playthings save what penniless in- 
genuity could devise, reverted to the baser instincts of 
primitive man, and roamed their habitat like hunters lusting 
for their prey. The boys banded into hooligan gangs which 
became a menace to society ; the girls sold their sole posses- 
sion of value to whoever would buy, spreading disease far 
and wide. | 
Unfortunately the vast majority of the respectable public 
thought only in terms of deterrence and punishment for these 
youthful delinquents. Only a few enlightened men and women 
perceived that these boys and girls were not innately vicious 
or anti-social, but were the victims of circumstances which 
stunted and frustrated every nobler instinct; and that the 
remedy lay, not in repressing their natural energy, but in 
redirecting it into useful and purposeful channels. Out of the 
vision of these men and women there came into being the 
voluntary youth organisations, consecrated to the welfare of 
the adolescent and the young adult in his leisure hours. As 
early as 1844 George Williams founded the Y.M.C.A. ; eleven 
years later came the twin organisations which were in 1887 
to fuse into the Y.W.C.A. In the 1870’s and 1880’s pioneers 
like Alexander Devine of Manchester and Walter Southern of 
Liverpool began running boys’ clubs, which were soon 
followed by clubs for girls. In 1883 W. A. Smith of Glasgow 
founded the Boys’ Brigade; within fourteen years a Girls’ 
Brigade was in being. In 1907 Baden-Powell assembled on 
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Brownsea Island in Poole Harbour the historic camp from 
which sprang the Boy Scouts, a youth movement which 
appealed so irresistibly to girls also as to compel the formation 
of the Girl Guides. 

Throughout all these years the general public, in so far as 
it knew anything of these youth organisations, was quite 
content to leave to them the work of adolescent welfare, its 
attitude being one of almost complete apathy. The war of 
1914-18, for the organisations themselves a supreme test, 
brought the value of their work into prominence, partly by 
revealing the profoundly beneficent and stabilising influence 
it exerted, and partly by showing how swiftly and terribly 
youth could regress when that influence was withdrawn or 
diminished. The Boy Scouts, for instance, whose services 
Baden-Powell with supreme confidence offered to the Govern- 
ment on the outbreak of war, throughout its duration con- 
tinued to amaze those outside the movement by their effi- 
ciency, self-control and initiative. Yet those Scouts were not 
super-boys ; they were just ordinary youngsters who had 
been trained to regard service as an ideal, and whose abilities 
and energy had been harnessed to creative ends. 

But the war, while it confirmed the faith, and largely the 
methods, of those who had built up the voluntary organisa- 
tions, also revealed that voluntary effort alone was quite 
inadequate to cope with the problem of adolescent welfare. 
The resources of the voluntary organisations were too limited 
to deal with more than a small fraction of the adolescent 
population ; and they were without power either to compel 
juveniles to accept the services offered, or directly to affect 
hours and conditions of labour. Moreover, in time of war, 
when more than ever their services were necessary, their work 
was restricted by loss of leaders, commandeering of premises 
and diminution of financial support. Between 1914 and 1918, 
in spite of all their efforts, youth swiftly regressed to a state 
of appalling indiscipline and barbarism. 

The natural tendency of youth in war-time is to react to 
its atmosphere of strain, tension, moments of extreme ex- 
citement and long periods of dull boredom, by greatly in- 
creased instability, restlessness and irresponsibility. The 
tendency of adults, manifest at all times, but particularly 
when intense and concentrated effort is demanded, is to for- 
get that the adolescent is still only a child in physique and 
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mentality. Ally these tendencies ; repress the nervous energy 
of the adolescent during long hours of heavy or repetitive 
labour, remove or weaken the controls which society places 
on his use of leisure in normal times, and weaken or withdraw 
those influences which make for social improvement, and you 
get the state of affairs which actually came to pass during 
the latter part of the war of 1914-18. ; 

As early as 1915 official inquiries were already being made 
into both the exploitation of juvenile labour and juvenile 
delinquency. In 1917 a Departmental Committee on Juvenile 
Education (the Lewis Committee) was set up. Its final report, 
issued in 1917, contains gruesome reading. It found that the 
withdrawal of influences making for social improvement had 
been followed by a notable deterioration of behaviour and 
morality among adolescent boys and girls. Hooliganism, 
drinking, gambling, promiscuity and amateur prostitution 
had increased greatly, and there had been a sharp upward 
trend in juvenile delinquency of all sorts. No less serious in 
the outcome was the very general contempt for all traditional 
and accepted standards of behaviour, morality and ethics 
which spread like a plague among even the more outwardly 
law-abiding members of the adolescent population. The 
pitifully hectic search for a code of values pursued by so 
many young people during the years immediately following 
the war was but one of the results of this moral anarchy. 

No full and exact statement of the causes contributory to 
this war-time unsettlement and turbulence among juveniles 
is possible ; but the main ones are obvious. Throughout the 
war adolescent and even child labour was in eager demand. 
Though the Board of Education strove to prevent it, large 
numbers of children under 12 years of age were excused 
attendance from school for wage-earning work. The strongest 
pressure was exercised to secure the release of boys of 12 and 
13; in 1916 alone, it is said, 90,000 boys under 14 left school 
for work. Such early entry into industry, in the exacting 
conditions then prevalent, had the most deleterious effects. 
Sir George Newman, Chief Medical Officer to the Board of 
Education, affirmed in one of his reports that the employment 
of children in munition works had ruined many boys and girls 
physically, mentally and morally. Others thought the same. 
The School Medical Officer for Hampshire held that the long 


hours, excessive strain, and lack of supervision of young 
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workers “ doubtless produce ill effects which may handicap 
them for life.” 

For their long hours and heavy labour juveniles were 
offered high wages. Employers competed with each other for 
their services, with the result that boys and girls flitted from 
job to job in search of ever better money. This industrial 
nomadism greatly heightened instability and irresponsibility ; 
the concentration of young workers in large numbers with 
little or no supervision either at work or in leisure led to aim- 
lessness, dissolution and vice, which the flashy commercialised 
entertainment offered everywhere did little to discourage ; 
and the knowledge of their cash value, and the feeling of 
economic independence it brought bred in boys and girls an 
arrogance and sense of self-importance which manifested 
itself in indiscipline at home, at work, and during 
leisure. 

The deductions to be drawn from this evil regression of 
youth were clear enough. The Lewis Committee drew them, 
Parliament responded, and the Fisher Education Act of 1918 
was the result. For a moment it seemed as though a new era 
had dawned for the adolescent. But the cold axe of national 
economy fell ere the measure was implemented, and with 
singular disregard for the future of the nation lopped its main 
provision, a system of day continuation schools, from the tree 
of education. Thus an unparalleled opportunity was lost ; 
and it cannot be said that during the twenty-one years of 
uneasy peace between 1918 and 1939 it was recovered. The 
old story of piecemeal and patchwork was repeated in Parlia- 
ment ; here a bit of educational, there of industrial legislation. 
The problem of leisure was again left largely to the youth 
organisations, which steadily strengthened their individual 
positions, but moved only very tentatively towards co-opera- 
tion with the statutory authorities, or even with each other. 
Right up to the outbreak of war one watched in vain for any 
sign of a truly unified effort, for the emergence of a national 
policy for youth. Indeed, during the first month of war it 
seemed that one might expect the story of 1914-18 all over 
again, with the additional complication of the wreckage of 
the State education system by the evacuation scheme. The 
voluntary organisations were devastated by the calling-up of 
leaders, a ruthless commandeering of premises, and a sudden 
diminution of financial support ; the exploitation of juvenile 
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labour began once more; and adolescence immediately 
reacted by a wave of juvenile delinquency and indiscipline. 
Happily, there were soon signs of a determination to tackle 
the problem with vigour. The Government decided that the 
Board of Education should undertake a direct responsibility 
for youth welfare. In October a National Youth Committee 
was set up to advise the President of the Board, and a special 


youth welfare branch organised in his department. In 


November local authorities for higher education were urged 
by the Board’s circular 1486 to form local Youth Com- 
mittees to survey needs, plan policy, stimulate effort and 
grant aid; and by March Ist, the appointed day, 111 out of 
145 authorities had already taken action, many having 
allocated in their estimates considerable sums for youth 
welfare. Early in December the King made an appeal for 
youth leadership to which several hundreds of men and 
women responded ; and civic authorities have in many areas 
issued similar appeals, often with gratifying results. The 
National Council of Social Service have appointed liaison 
officers experienced in welfare work to each civil defence 
region; the Girls’ Group of the Standing Conference of 
National Juvenile Organisations has launched a campaign 
for joint action; and local authorities, youth organisations 
and religious denominations have all been opening new clubs 
and centres and extending facilities. 

All this is excellent, but it hardly yet goes to the root of the 
problem. As the National Youth Committee have recognised, 
the questions of work, leisure and education cannot be treated 
separately. To offer opportunities for the constructive use of 
leisure to a youth that is overworked and under-educated is 
a policy doomed to ultimate failure. I urge therefore that the 
Education Act of 1918 be implemented to make part-time 
day education compulsory, at least in heavily populated 
areas, for all working juveniles up to 18. To render this 
practicable, let local authorities, youth organisations, religious 
denominationsand business firms poolavailable premises, equip- 
ment, personnel and funds. Recruit all unemployed teachers, 
and place all full-time workers in recognised youth organisations 
on the reserved list, recalling those already with the Services. 

Is this great effort too much to ask ? We say we are fighting 
to save the future for youth ; to what purpose the struggle if 
youth be not fit to face that future ? HACe pees 


ENGLISH PERSONALITIES IN CZECH 
iS T ORY 


HE historical relationship between England and 

Czecho-Slovakia is but little known. In the course of 

the centuries three different personalities in political 
life of English descent make their appearance—the religious 
reformer John Wycliffe (1310-84), Elizabeth Stuart (1596-1662), 
the daughter of James I, and the greatest philosopher of modern 
times, Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679). If one compares the 
historical events in which the first two play directly or 
indirectly a réle with the significant events of our own times, 
one realises the correctness of the doctrines of two great 
philosophers, first, that “ nations do not learn from history,” 
and, second, that “‘ history repeats itself ”’—that is, that in 
certain circumstances, certain historical events do recur, even 
though often in a different form. All policies founded on 
feelings of hatred and revenge, inordinate ambition and lust 
for power, find before the judgment seat of history an often 
tardy but all the more emphatic condemnation. 

Wycliffe’s theology deeply influenced the great Czech 
leader, Huss (1373-1415), in his efforts for ecclesiastical 
reform acentury before Luther. Similarly Masaryk, before his 
political activity as founder of the Czech State, was definitely 
influenced by English philosophy in his philosophical work. 
As is well known, the attempts to remedy the defects of the 
Church of the Middle Ages led in the fifteenth century to the 
holding of several Church Councils which sometimes sat for 
decades without result. Best known is that at Constance 
(1414-17), which began by condemning the doctrines of 
Wycliffe and Huss as heretical. Huss himself was burnt as a 
heretic—a breaking of the promise of safe conduct from the 
Emperor and the Pope. In that crime his sovereign, the 
Emperor Sigismund, at the same time King of Bohemia, 
bears the chief guilt. As a result, the exasperated followers 
of Huss started a bloodthirsty religious war and acted 
abominably in Southern and Central Germany. After alter- 
nating military successes, the Emperor Sigismund at last 
agreed in 1433 to religious and political concessions. The 
doctrines of Huss and Wycliffe outlasted the Reformation 
period and all the centuries of the religious and political 

* Written after Munich in October 1938. 
VoL. CLVI. 39 
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oppression of the Czech people, and still inspire the com- 
munity of the Bohemian Brethren. 

Two centuries later it is Elizabeth Stuart, the beautiful and 
ambitious wife of the Elector Frederick of the Palatinate, 
who, without the consent of her more far-seeing father 
James I, persuaded her weak husband, the natural leader of 
the German Calvinists, to accept the royal crown which had 
been offered him by the rebellious Protestant guild of Bohemia 
and to exclude the legitimate heir to the throne, the Roman 
Catholic Emperor Ferdinand II. Bohemia, like the very 
much reduced Hungary, had already been for nearly ninety 
years connected with Austria, and by that means also with 
the German Reich ; only thus was protection gained against 
the Turks, who had conquered a great part of Hungary. For 
a short time, from March 1619 to November 1620, an English 
princess was Queen of Bohemia. The allied Catholic armies of 
Bavaria and Austria conquered the Protestant Bohemia at 
the battle of the White Mountain, and the Emperor took a 
terrible vengeance. Bohemian independence was destroyed, 
the Czech language and the Protestant religion were almost 
completely extirpated for centuries, the country was terribly 
robbed, the landed property of the rebels was given to the 
Austrian nobles, a measure annulled only after 1918. Innu- 
merable people were executed. Ferdinand II and the 
victorious party were not satisfied with that, but wanted to 
exterminate Protestantism in Germany and elsewhere on the 
Continent, or at least to weaken it decisively. As a consequence 
of the resistance of the German Protestants, from the Bohe- 
mian-Palatinate war developed the Thirty Years War, which 
we may call the first European war. The population of 
Germany and of the rest of Central Europe decreased by a 
third. The country became poor in contrast to Western 
Europe and was weakened for centuries. James I and Charles I 
also interfered in the interests of their daughter and sister, 
and also for the cause of Protestantism from time to time 
during the war. The Electress Elizabeth, through her 
daughter Sophia, became the ancestress of the Hanoverian 
dynasty ; and her sons Rupert and Maurice became famous 
cavalry leaders and fought for their uncle Charles I. The 
breach of faith of the Emperor Sigismund towards Huss, and 
his condemnation of the doctrines of Wycliffe spread over 
Central and South Germany the misery of the Hussite war. 
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The extravagance of Ferdinand II and his determination to 
destroy Protestantism brought about the disaster of the 
Thirty Years War, the loss of Alsace to France, and the 
temporary loss to Sweden of important ports on the North 
Sea and Baltic coasts. 

While John Wycliffe and Elizabeth Stuart are of greater 
importance to internal Czech history, the influence of Thomas 
Hobbes on statecraft was a general problem for Central and 
Western Europe. We are thinking of his doctrine of Leviathan, 
the centralised unified State in which the citizens are only 
powerless atoms, and which recognises them only in so far as 
they fit into its machinery. That is the external form of the 
State; the actual substance and the direction change in the 
course of centuries. Sometimes freedom of conscience and 
the creed of the citizen is not recognised, sometimes his 
economic activities are strictly regulated (the mercantile era 
which in England was derided by Mandeville (1670-1733) in 
The Fable of the Bees); later on, the exclusion of the citizen 
from the life of the State is made the chief object, as in 
Germany ; finally, at the present time, a certain State language, 
a certain cultural activity or racial origin of the citizen is 
regarded as fundamental. Usually one considers as the 
practical consequences of Hobbes’ doctrine only the periods 
of the absolute government of the eighteenth-century princes 
and the State ruled by police at the time of the Holy Alliance 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. Yet the belief in 
a unified centralised machinery exists as well to-day in the 
full tide of liberalism and democracy ; it faces us here in the 
opposition of the governing democratic majority to the others, 
the minority of different origin. The sentence “ La République 
Francaise est une et indivisible” is the classical definition of 
the centralised unified State on a democratic basis. To such 
a conception a limited internal independence, as in the 
United Kingdom—even this name is a symbol—is impossible, 
above all in Northern Ireland and Scotland, the Channel 
Islands and to some extent also in Wales. Even France had 
to face the problem of centralisation as regards Alsace and 
Brittany and, at an earlier date, in Provence and Corsica. 

In 1919 and 1920 it was thought possible, by the insertion 
into the constitution of the newly-founded democratic States 
of an obligatory protection of minorities, for these minorities 
to live tolerably within a centralised unified State. That was 
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a mistake, as the history of Czecho-Slovakia proves. Owing 
to the close cultural ties which for centuries bound Continental 
nations to France, it is only too explicable that the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic as a centralised unified State was founded on 
the French model, thus carrying out the ideas of Hobbes from 
a democratic point of view. But in a State with such a mixed 
population the rights of minorities, even under an honest 
administration, were necessarily lost sight of. Thomas 
Masaryk, more far-sighted than most of the other Czech 
politicians, planned therefore at the beginning to erect the 
new State as a federation on the Swiss model. But the thought 
of a centralised unified State for the Czechs after the oppres- 
sion of centuries was naturally only too alluring. 

It would go beyond the compass of this article if we 
attempted to show that much of the continental internal and 
external political complications and wars, in the last 150 
years alone, has been caused by the belief in the omnipotence 
of the centralised State. Napoleon realised that very well in 
the case of Switzerland, which was from 1798 to 1803, as the 
Helvetian Republic, a centralised democratic unified State on 
the French model. He restored the old division of the 
Confederacy into cantons with the words “ You are only 
meant for a federated State.” In this one sentence is sum- 
marised for many young nations of Central and East Europe 
the problem of the future which, at the same time, goes back 
to a medieval model. 

WALTHER OsTWALD. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND THE VIKINGS. 


We find that a long stretch of coast is not sufficient .. . to make 
the population of a country a seafaring nation. When the Romans 
invaded Britain the Brits had no fleet to oppose them. We do not 
until a later period meet with the love of the sea which is so 
characteristically English—not before the gradual absorption by 
a blue-eyed and yellow-haired seafaring people who succeeded in 
planting themselves in the country. 


HE above, which occurs in the preface of P. B. Du 

Chaillu’s book, The Viking Age, published fifty years 

ago (in 1889), strikes one very forcibly upon reading it 
to-day, for at that time cultural anthropology had not yet 
revealed the very high probability of all cultural trends 
being descended from a common ancestor: archeology was not 
yet put upon a modern footing: history had not learned to 
discriminate between fact and legend, nor had it become 
keenly critical of its sources. 

To take another pace of equal length into the past, we read 
in the Public Ledger (an ancient London commercial daily 
paper—still being published) for December 2oth, 1838, the 
following : 


Some few days since some curiosity was excited at Blackwall, 
and below, towards Gravesend, by the novel spectacle of a large 
heavy-laden ship proceeding down the river propelled by a steam 
apparatus. Her appearance was that of an ordinary vessel, with 
the exception of a few bars of iron on her sides . . . to which the 
propellers appeared to be attached. No paddle-boxes were visible, 
nor was the water thrown up as in the case of the paddle wheels 
—and the action seemed to be smooth and equable. This is the 
first attempt, as far as we know, to adapt the use of steam-power 
to propel a vessel of the ordinary construction. . . . The ship above 
alluded to is the Maria, going to India. 


Thus, unostentatiously, commenced a new phase of maritime 
history ; and since then the gradual evolution of the screw- 
propelled all-iron ship has brought about the standardisation 
and mass production not only of ships, but of men to work 
them, and of nations to own them. It is no longer funny to 
refer to “ the Swiss navy,” for Switzerland might conceivably 
possess a navy—built on the Clyde, and manned by the 
polyglot “ Dutchmen, Dagos and Lascars ” who man so many 


ships. 
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The trans-oceanic liners—floating towns—which mankind 
admires to-day are famous (when they are famous) for their 
marble swimming-pools, their cocktail parlours, or their pets’ 
cages; but never for their bravery in the storm and their 
essential weddedness to the sea. No longer do vessels go out of 
Bristol, or the Port of London, into a vast wilderness of waters 
to make a long lone voyage during which their objective dis- 
tant land draws near only through constant careful observation 
of the infinitely more distant stars. Torrens, a clipper-ship 
of 2,000 tons burthen, square-rigged on three masts, 
teak-planked, iron-framed, sheathed in yellow metal, with 
skysail poles and stunsail booms, who “ran her Eastings 
down where the strong fair winds of Heaven always blow, and 
touched sixteen knots by the log, running free before the gale, 
the rollers towering high above her stern ”’—on which Jo’ 
Conrad was mate—was last of this noble race, and she out- 
lived her years. Our present ships, ephemeral things in spite 
of bulk and might, are cut up for scrap iron at an age when 
such vessels as the Torrens were becoming mellowed to the sea 
and growing famous for their sailing powers. 

This mechanised age, which has substituted screws and oil- 
engines for sail-cloth and cordage, has resulted in the naval 
strength of a nation being calculated in gross tonnage, which, 
divided by the number someone first thought of, is written down 
as the number of ships per national navy ; but the seafaring 
spirit of a people cannot be portioned out by agreement : 
Drake with his inferior fleet beat the Armada; Nelson, out- 
numbered, defeated the combined fleets of France and Spain. 

Prior to the war we were miserably aware that our Navy 
was in a deplorable state of decadence, while the German 
propaganda machine worked hard to persuade us that we were 
German by inheritance, and that Hitler would “ protect ” us 
as soon as we had rid ourselves of the non-Germanic elements 
that undermined and sapped us ; but asa nation we take little 
interest in theories concerning our origins, and have only 
vague ideas about Ancient Britons, and Early Saxons, and 
the Norman Invasion ; hence the Erfurt Bureau failed in its 
mission (for once). However, the facts of our ancestry have 
been revealed by the archzologist. At the beginning of the 
Christian Era Germania was a vast tract of undeveloped 
swamp land and forest, inhabited by cultureless, marauding, 
acorn-eating tribes; while Scandinavia was peopled by 
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highly civilised folk, whose Scalds recorded deeds of virtue 
and of daring, and who were more or less democratically 
governed by means of a parliamentary organisation called the 
Thing, an assembly of the people whereat the voice of experi- 
ence in the person of the old men was respected. It was to 
these folk that the itinerant merchants of the Bronze Age 
came, bartering metal wares for amber : it was in the perilous 
region of Germania that they were apt to lose both their stock- 
in-trade and their lives. 

Archeology has nothing to tell us concerning the in- 
habitants of the forest ; we gather by inference only that they 
were both wild and thievish, since the bronze-trader buried his 
wares to keep them safe ; hence we must of necessity depend 
entirely on the reports of Roman writers. But of the cultured 
men of the north archeology has much to say. Before 
turning over the artifacts, however, let us glance at written 
testimony which is illuminating. Says Tacitus (circa a.D. 
§7-117): “‘ Hence, the States of the Sueones situated in the 
Ocean itself, are not only powerful on land, but also have 
mighty fleets. The shape of their ships is different, in that, 
having a prow at each end, they are always ready for running 
on to the beach.” The Sueones have been identified as the 
inhabitants of Sweden. In the Sagas they are referred to as 
the Sviar of Svithjod, and all the unscrupulous might of 
Rome was no match for them; in fact, Norsemen were able 
to invade and settle in this island (the whole of which they 
called Bretland, only a specific part being distinguished as 
England) even while it was under Roman domination: such 
was the power of a people who possessed a great navy, and 
maintained it doggedly when it would seem that military 
frightfulness, as exemplified in the legions of the Cesars, 
was destined to conquer the world. 

We normally think of the Vikings as pirates and rufhans, 
whose ships, though seaworthy and capable of fairly long 
voyages, were anything but beautiful ; an illusion for which 
we may be forgiven when we take into consideration the fact 
that our knowledge of the Norsemen came in the first place 
from the writings of monks, with nothing good to record of 
heathens who on coming ashore were as likely to turn a 
church into a barracks as not: however, the names of the 
ships which we get from the Sagas reveal a wealth of poetic 
feeling which could not have been inspired by utterly utilitarian 
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and unbeautiful vessels. ‘‘ Deer of the surf,” ‘ Reindeer 
of breezes,” “Elk of the fjords” and “ Hawk of the sea- 
gull’s track”? bespeak fine ships, capable of developing a 
respectable speed. Store ships (vistabyrding) and fishing 
ships (lagnarskip), besides vessels of war, went to the making 
of the Norsemen’s fleets. The warships were of several types, 
the most common being the Dreki or Dragon, so called from 
its having both the high prow and stern carved and painted 
with respectively a dragon’s head and tail: the most cele- 
brated of all Viking fighting-ships, and one which lingered as 
a pattern or model down to the twelfth century a.D., was 
Ormrinn Langi (the long serpent). 

The life of a man and his ship were so closely interrelated 
that when a great Viking passed to Valhalla it was incon- 
ceivable that he could enjoy bliss save afloat ; hence the ship 
became the funerary urn of its owner, and fully equipped it 
was brought ashore and buried in a great mound, generally of 
blue clay and peat, so that in some cases the vessels are 
reasonably well preserved. Three classic examples have been 
excavated and may be seen in the museum at Oslo. The Tune 
ship was discovered in 1867 ; the Gokstad ship in 1880; and 
the Oseberg ship in 1904. And in the summer of 1939 the 
archeologists unearthed, in our own country, at Sutton Hoo, 
near Ipswich, an Anglo-Saxon ship of great importance, estab- 
lishing, asit does beyond dispute, our grand seafaring ancestry. 
Of the ship itself so much reconstruction will be necessary that 
but little may be said concerning it save that a burial chamber 
had been built amidships, and the whole covered with about 
a thousand tons of turf cut from the adjacent heath. No 
skeleton has been discovered, hence it is concluded that this 
Viking ruler, perhaps High King of all England, lost his life 
at sea and was buried by proxy as it were. On the slender 
evidence of a silver spoon marked with the name “ Paul,” it 
is assumed that this mound is the burial place of Redwold 
whom Milton mentioned in his History of Britain (1670). A 
suit of armour, orientated with the head to the west, repre- 
sents the body ; and upon and around this there lay a rich 
treasure including a massive gold buckle, a pair of gold arm- 
lets, nine silver bowls, together with an equal number of 
silver-mounted drinking-horns, a silver dish some three feet 
in diameter, and a number of Merovingian coins which have 
been identified as current about the year a.p. 640. The whole 
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of this find has been generously presented to the nation, and 
will ultimately be exhibited in the British Museum. Mean- 
while we may rest assured that the “blue eyes and yellow 
hair” of the sea rovers of the North, together with their 
ability, skill and daring—even “ audacity ’—when afloat, 
remain all ours; and no brutal “ racial theory ” can kill a 
living culture. 

Northward, over the sea from the placid English Estuarine 
waters, we sail to visit the graves of our ancestors, and to 
examine the classic mounds unearthed forty years and more 
ago. The Tune ship, which must have been drawn from the 
sea and interred in the mound some one thousand years ago, 
was found to be orientated due north and south, and to have 
had a burial chamber, constructed of oaken planks, built 
over the aft part. In this chamber were discovered the 
charred bones of a man, and also of a horse—no doubt a faith- 
ful steed, almost as important an adjunct to contentment in 
Valhalla as was the ship itself. Since it had been handed 
down by oral tradition that this and similar mounds were the 
burial places of the great ones of old, and were filled with vast 
treasure, impious enterprise has resulted in the wanton entry 
of callous persons for the purpose of looting, and nothing of 
intrinsic value was left in the Tune ship—even objets @ art 
had been destroyed, and fragments of finely carved wood 
remain to tell the tale of what might have been taken away. 
The vessel itself was in bad condition, much of the planking 
being missing, consequently no attempt was made at recon- 
struction ; but even as the hull appears to-day it is possible 
to distinguish traces of very beautiful craftsmanship and to 
observe how it was constructed, broad in the beam and low in 
the free-board, with a mast powerfully supported, so that it 
could have been propelled by oars in the calm, and sailed in 
the storm. 

The Gokstad ship was in a very good state of preservation. 
The planks, which had warped a little, were steamed back to 
their original shape, and the entire vessel reconstructed with 
the addition of only very minor quantities of new material. 
The ship is clincher-built of oak, having sixteen rows of 
planking, ports for the oars being cut in the fourteenth. These 
ports are furnished with oaken shutters which were closed 
when the craft was under sail; and a stout oaken beam amid- 
ships supported the mast. The deck-planks, which are of pine, 
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are decorated with a design built up from circles, some con- 
centric, and others cutting into each other. The shield-rack 
was constructed to carry sixty-four shields, and this number 
was presumably buried with the ship; but on excavation 
only fifteen were found. They are of fir, with a stout rib 
behind and a leathern “tyre” round the edge. The burial 
chamber, a tent-like superstructure, built over the stern of 
the vessel after it was placed in position, is of heavy oak 
planks, devoid of ornamentation, and stout enough to sup- 
port the pressure of the mound. 

The Oseberg ship, which had been interred upon marshy 
ground, and over which an enormous stone cairn had been 
piled prior to the throwing up of the mound, suffered con- 
siderable damage due to crushing, the bottom being smashed 
into several thousand fragments ; however, all these, carefully 
numbered, were removed, and rebuilt into the vessel. Further 
damage had been done by the grave robbers, who had, in 
forcing an entrance, cut away the decorated stern of the ship ; 
and in stealing articles of gold and silver, mercilessly destroyed 
those of wood and other materials. This ship was the burial- 
place of a queen and her handmaid. Two skeletons, one of a 
woman aged between 25 and 30, the other a woman of some 
60 to 70 years—the younger being the queen—lay within the 
burial chamber upon beds provided with quilts, blankets and 
pillows. The interior of the chamber was decorated with 
tapestry, and in a chest were found lamps, scissors and 
cotton, The weaving of tapestries was either the queen’s 
hobby or the correct mode for ladies of quality, for in the 
chamber there were two looms. Apples, it would seem, were a 
great delicacy, for some were discovered in a wooden pail, 
and in a good state of preservation. On another part of the 
ship was discovered a four-wheeled cart constructed from oak, 
beech and ash timbers, and richly carved—obviously no 
common vehicle for every-day fetching and carrying, but one 
specially constructed for some religious rite, possibly that of 
conveying Nerthus, the goddess of fecundity (personified per- 
haps in this young queen), around the countryside. 

The identity of these chieftains buried in their boats has 
not been altogether satisfactorily established. Both the 
Gokstad and the Oseberg grave mounds unquestionably cover 
the remains of members of the royal house of Ynglinger of 
Vestfold: some claim that the Gokstad ship contained the 
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mortal remains of King Olav Gierstadalv, since history 
records that he died from “ foot-pains ” and examination of 
the skeleton found in the mound reveals traces of very severe 
arthritis. In the Oseberg mound, it is contended, lay the body 
of Queen Aase, grandmother of Harald the Fairheaded, since 
the name Oseberg is derived from Aase. However, be that as 
it may, it is clear that these Vikings were highly cultured 
folk, who gathered about them the finest craftsmen of the 
age, who gave the skilled wood-carver a position of eminence 
3 ae land, and did not neglect the artistic weaver. Sings the 
cald : 


King Magnus the Good was on board his fleet... . They saw one 
day a ship, sailing eastward off the land. It was ornamented all 
over with gold above the water, and fine dragon-heads were on it, 
but the sail was of two-fold pell most splendidly woven. . . . The 
ship was painted with red, purple and gold. All the weather-vanes 
looked as if they were of gold, as well as the beaks of the dragon- 
heads ; inside these were valiant men dressed in costly garments 
of pell. King Magnus instantly sent a ship from the port to meet 
them . . . they turned towards the shore and lowered the sail. 
They rowed towards the King’s fleet, and came up with that fine 
beautiful ship to the King. It was found then to be the ship of 
Harald Sigurdsson, the King’s uncle. 


Such was the magnificent coastwise scene of Northern 
Europe 1,000 to 1,500 years ago, when this island, aban- 
doned by declining Rome, was yet an annex of the Scandi- 
navian lands, the language of which took root upon our soil. 
The Vikings, unconquered by Rome, had themselves kept the 
Germanic barbarians in check; and such Nordic blood as 
remains in Germany to-day is discovered only in the extreme 
north, near the Baltic—the rest harks back to Huns and other 
wild men who flooded westward out of Asia in an earlier age. 
England, by the grace of God, is free of the Teutonic taint 
that recruits children into a secret police system and en- 
courages young men to commit arson on the House of God. 

Juuran FRANKLYN. 


LITTLE“INNOCENTS: 


IRST impressions are seldom entirely eradicated. Once 
Ptermed they usually remain, and this certainly applies 

to the attitude adopted towards any particular bird or 
beast. There are animals to which some people remain in- 
different, mainly because that early appeal to the imagination 
was never made. Others are regarded askance, having first 
appeared or been represented in an unfavourable light. And 
there are always some to whom a special charm attaches, 
having been first encountered in an attractive setting, or in 
circumstances which struck some sympathetic chord. 

Earliest personal recollections of fox-cubs recall a picture 
of two oddly assorted naturalists, a village greybeard and a 
boy, crouching under a holly tree in a wooded ravine. On the 
opposite slope piles of finely sifted, sandy fox-mould glim- 
mered between the fir boles. It was a solitary spot, even to 
eeriness, because the heaviest footfall made no sound upon 
the thick carpet of pine needles, while the giant firs, mounting 
from the depths of the hollow to claim their share of the sun, 
attained a height so lofty that few birds cared to nest in their 
crowns. Even the numerous red squirrels appeared to prefer 
less dizzy elevations and seldom risked a leap from the sway- 
ing branches, descending and climbing the long straight 
trunks whose spiral staircases did not present the same awful 
possibilities. 

On this particular night the old wood was almost unnatur- 
ally still, save for a faint stirring in the remote green roof 
through which a pale crescent moon peeped although the sun 
had barely set. All had been quiet for a long while; no 
pigeon had fluttered or rabbit thumped. Then suddenly, as 
though a curtain had been lifted, the play began, and the 
smooth white sand below the fox-earth became occupied by 
seven minute flitting forms, emerging as imperceptibly as 
leaves set in motion by a passing breeze, and actuated, it 
would seem, by almost as spontaneous an impulse. 

Kitten-like, they darted about, scarcely distinguishable 
from, and as silent in their movements as, the shadows that 
crept and quivered. It was in the main a swift motion picture, 
the one outstanding incident being that which brought the 
entertainment to a close. This was the sudden appearance of a 
larger shadow, framed in one of the many dark doorways, 
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silent, too, yet compelling, for no sooner was its presence 
realised than the display ended as suddenly as it had begun. 
The seven dark little actors vacated the stage, scuttling in like 
children at sound of the school bell, and as the last vanished 
into the protecting earth, the dim form of the vixen who had 
called off the show withdrew as she had come, and the 
watchers had the lonely hollow to themselves. 

Viewed in retrospect, the incident seems little enough upon 
which to found a lifelong memory, yet the setting, the place, 
the hour, the hint of mystery and utter wildness, and not 
least, perhaps, the trouble with which the fleeting glimpse was 
obtained, combined to form an impression which later and 
far more intimate experiences have only served to strengthen. 
Although frequently encountered among surroundings of a 
very different character, I have always visualised the appro- 
priate home of the genuine wild fox in a desolate sandy ravine 
with giant firs swaying above, and the correct number of a 
vulpine family has been regarded as seven, although actually 
few vixens do their duty to posterity so generously. 

By curious chance, however, the “‘ we are seven ” condition 
applied also to one of several litters under observation last 
season. It was a nomadic family, birthplace unknown, which 
had established itself in a deep gully, by no means remote, but 
safe from molestation other than independent action upon the 
part of local sheep-dogs against which the vixen was con- 
tinually on guard. The landowner happens to be a young lady 
who specialises in dog-training, and at the time she was 
breaking a collie pup with which she crossed an adjoining field 
one evening, being then ignorant of the foxes’ arrival. The 
first intimation of this was the sudden apparition of the vixen 
springing from some long grass just in front of the collie, 
which, running unrestrained at the moment, gave prompt and 
vigorous chase. 

Being wild with excitement, the dog disregarded all calls. 
It soon became apparent, however, that apprehension was 
groundless. The vixen clearly had the situation well in hand, 
and after a few moments interest in the proceedings became so 
intense that the spectator abandoned all attempts at inter- 
ference. The fox’s tactics were precisely those of a lapwing 
in corresponding circumstances, but more subtle, for while 
obviously encouraging pursuit she made noimmediate attempt 
to lead the collie away. Presumably that would have been too 
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obvious. On the contrary she ran in circles which, however, 
continuously widened until a quarter of a mile intervened 
between the racers and the earth, when the vixen, her purpose 
achieved, easily out-distanced her pursuer. 

A day or two later when sheep-dogs crossed the end of the 
same field, the vixen again appeared at the cover-side and 
there remained standing in plain view, watching every move- 
ment of the dogs as long as they continued within sight, pre- 
pared no doubt to repeat her tactics should occasion arise. 
The danger which she incurred was obvious, for many foxes 
are killed by collies from whom they make little apparent 
effort to escape, either not realising the need until too late, or 
underestimating the speed of the dogs, for whom, curious as it 
may seem, they entertain very little fear. 

A vixen may shift her cubs several times within a brief 
period, her movements being largely governed by the food 
supply in which respect the hill fox is very differently placed 
from its representative of the woodlands where rabbits—the 
staple vulpine diet—usually abound. In the case of a litter 
born far out upon the peaty wastes of Dartmoor, there may 
not be a rabbit within several miles, and a carnivorous animal 
must either depend upon some lucky provision in the shape of 
a dead sheep—for which it competes with the buzzards and 
ravens—or upon reptiles and small fry generally, the latter 
being not always procurable in sufficient quantities for family 
purposes. Thus, as in the case of a human household when 
means are straitened, a fox-cub at an early age must do his 
part towards bringing grist to the mill, and therefore one is 
sometimes confronted with the comical spectacle of a diminu- 
tive furry oddity assiduously hunting the herbage for any- 
thing edible, to take the edge off his appetite. Doubtless it is 
often a case of Mahomet going to the mountain, and when a 
vixen discovers a store she adopts the obvious course of 
lodging her family conveniently near the supply, even as the 
curlew moves her brood from one marsh to another when the 
uplands are drying up in midsummer. Prescribed standards 
of desirability, again, are always recognised, certain earths 
being requisitioned regularly, while others are ignored although 
to all appearance equally suitable. And even as good lodgings 
at holiday resorts are occupied by one family after another, so 


an approved burrow or clitter may be tenanted by successive 
litters during the summer. 
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High upon Cosdon’s mighty shoulder is an earth which 
seldom fails to hold cubs during some period of the nursery 
season. It was there that an old moorman, searching for 
litters at sunrise, met an interesting procession in the shape 
of a vixen picking her way through the dew-soaked herbage 
with half a dozen wet, weary, little wayfarers stumbling along 
behind to the accompaniment of minute growls and whimpers, 
according to temperament, when stubs encountered out- 
thrust noses or tired little pads found the stones too sharp for 
comfort. There, too, a year or so ago, some sheep-farmers, 
returning from the hills at dusk, unwittingly trespassed upon 
the cubs’ playground to the consternation of the vigilant 
mother whose anxiety found effective vocal expression as she 
watched the course of events from a near hillside. There is no 
sound in the English wild more mournful than the plaint of a 
distressed vixen. By daylight it resembles nothing so much 
as the agonised crying of a child, for which I have known it 
actually mistaken. In that eerie period between the lights, 
however, when moonrise and sunset mingle, the shuddering 
screams assume a peculiarly unearthly quality which upon 
this occasion proved too much for the nerves of the listeners. 
The loneliness of the moors and the “ witching hour ” com- 
pleted the uncanny effect, and as one of the men afterwards 
expressed it: ‘‘ We comed away quickly, as though the pixies 
was after us.” 

This particular earth is strategically situated, the curve of 
the hill preventing it from being overlooked, except from a con- 
siderable distance. A similar precaution is frequently 
observed by foxes—wittingly or otherwise—in their selection 
of a nursery. It cuts both ways, however, as one may also 
approach unnoticed, and it was owing to this circumstance 
that I recently surprised three cubs at the place, being quite 
unaware of their presence. It was one of those exquisite June 
nights which our capricious summer grants now and again in 
an access of graciousness. So charged with joyous life was the 
ripe, warm countryside, that bird or beast could scarcely find 
adequate expression with which to respond. The windless, 
fragrant air throbbed with sound, from the humming purr of 
the nightjar to the minute droning of insects, the grasshopper’s 
chirp and the distant ecstatic chatter of little woodland 
songsters, officially at roost upon their perches, but too keenly 
alive to the charm of the evening to think about going to 
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sleep, and quite indifferent to the tawny owls already in full 
chorus in the darkening thickets. Indeed, a general truce 
appeared to prevail, as though summer, having attained the 
zenith of her reign, had proclaimed that for this enchanted 
period every living thing should be at peace. The rabbits, as 
they reluctantly took cover, gambolled rather than ran in 
little frisky hops, without alarm, and even the unimaginative 
mountain sheep had succumbed to the spell. They actually 
hopped like the rabbits, all four feet striking the earth as they 
made way for the intruder, while the buzzard, who had a nest 
in a windswept spinney on the ridge, for once uttered no note 
of alarm as he cruised around in wide circles, unwilling to 
yield place to the brown owls whose province it should have 
been by right. 

Deep in a precipitous “ cleave ” half a mile below, the Taw 
river rippled over its boulder-strewn reaches, its song provid- 
ing an appropriate accompaniment to the nightjar’s refrain. 
High above old Cosdon’s purpling crown a pale star winked, 
and as I slowly approached a little open green of rabbit- 
mown turf above the fox-earth, into view frisked the three 
cubs, shadow-like in the fading light, as smooth in their 
gliding gait and almost as noiseless. They had lost the un- 
gainliness of extreme youth and were now perfect foxes in 
miniature, elfin creatures, infinitely graceful, combining the 
charm of cubhood with the light-footed agility of adults, and 
they seemed to float between the curled heads of the young 
bracken as they gambolled along in sheer jote de vivre. They 
could not have been more than twenty yards away—too near 
from an observer’s point of view, even in the dim light. One 
could only stand perfectly still, but even so, the unfamiliar 
stump soon aroused suspicion, and they glided away among 
some gorse bushes in the direction of the earth. 

There was no time, however, for mortification at my lack of 
caution. A moment later there was a glint of gold in the 
bracken nearer at hand, and out of the twilight re-emerged 
one of the cubs—or possibly another—and loped straight 
towards me, his little velvet pads making no sound even upon 
the brittle fronds and stalks of last year’s fern growth. 
Whether or not he returned with intent I am still uncertain. 
However that may have been, he halted a few feet away, and 
there remained motionless, a Puckish figure in perfect keeping 
with the enchanted night, and regarded me intently, his sharp, 
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shrewd little head cocked at an interrogative angle, his eyes 
ashine and eloquent with inquiry. Possibly a dwarf gorse bush 
close beside me partly served as a blind, and in any case 
perfect stillness, while seldom alarming, invariably puzzles a 
wild creature. It stimulates his curiosity to an irresistible 
pitch, and after a long scrutiny which failed to satisfy him 
the cub changed his tactics. He did not bark or growl as 
some might have done, but keeping one eye upon the object 
of his interest, as though to mark the effect, he gave a sudden 
quick sidelong pounce, with the apparent purpose of making 
me jump, repeating the movement again and again like a 
kitten at play with an imaginary mouse, his fore-pads coming 
down each time with a sharp pat, noise rather than silence 
now being his paramount object. 

Failing to achieve his purpose, and finding that I would 
not move or otherwise disclose my character, he went off at 
last in a succession of ludicrous leaps, presumably intended to 
invite pursuit. A more comic mode of progression could 
scarcely have been devised. Had the heath been red hot he 
could have skipped no higher, and after proceeding at this 
astonishing gait for fifteen yards or so he came to an equally 
surprising halt and looked quizzically back over his shoulder, 
to note the effect of his performance. Its failure to produce 
any perceptible result must have puzzled him considerably. 
He sat down for a while, evidently to ponder the situation, 
then returning very deliberately to his former place repeated 
the kitten-and-mouse act, if possible with greater exposition 
than before. I had hoped for another cat-on-hot-bricks with- 
drawal, but my remarkable little acquaintance appeared to 
specialise in the unexpected. He concluded the entertainment 
with a most effective spring, gave me a sidelong glance, as 
much as to say “ you’re quite hopeless,” and stole away again 
into the bracken where the green lamps of the glow-worms 
glimmered like tiny stars to light him home. 

I never saw those foxes again. Being obvious lodgers, the 
chance of their remaining was so remote that it would have 
been pointless to avoid the place, and the following night, 
having an opportunity to revisit it, I found that the inevitable 
removal had taken place. Little else had changed. ‘The spirit 
of the hill remained benign. The fragrant dusk was still pal- 
pitant with life. The buzzard again cruised high in the wind- 
less dome, but the rabbits and the glow-worms had the 
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fox-earth to themselves. No light-footed acrobats made merry 
onthe heath. Indeed, there was an indescribable air of emptiness 
about it all, like that of a newly vacated house, and but for a 
few gruesome relics, undoubtedly reminiscent of a substantial 
vulpine supper, one might have imagined the experience of the 
preceding night to have been hallucination—a mere pixie 
prank which never seems out of place on a Dartmoor hillside 
when the shades are falling. 

I passed on to another shoulder of the hill where “ wind- 
bitten beech and badger-barrows ” broke the green symmetry 
of the bracken from which the ghost-moths now were rising. 
Here again the nightjar’s purr throbbed from every quarter of 
the compass, and I was wondering that the bird should thus 
habitually betray its whereabouts to every prowler of the 
night when the lean dark form of a hunting vixen, gliding, 
banshee-like, between the beech trunks, put to flight all 
abstract problems. That she was the mother of the cubs which 
might also be near seemed probable, and I had not proceeded 
many yards before this hope received definite encouragement. 
From the fern, no great distance away, came an unmistakable 
sound, It was not the rustling which is so characteristic a 
feature of the summer night. There was something more 
definite about it—an irresponsible scurrying and scampering 
as of a puppy at play, and now and again a succession of quick 
light pats which curiously suggested the pantomimic perform- 
ance witnessed the previous night. 

There could be little doubt that this invisible disturber of 
the stillness was a cub playing some original game of his own. 
The green jungle effectually concealed him, however, which 
circumstance had doubtless been taken into account, or he 
would never have been allowed to make so much noise, and 
by strategy only was it possible to make his closer acquaint- 
ance. By pursing the lips one can produce a noise sufficiently 
like the squeak of a mouse or young rabbit to interest almost 
any rapacious animal, and advancing cautiously to the edge 
of a little clearing, I tried my skill, hoping that the cub would 
be equally credulous. The rustling ceased, but while I con- 
tinued to draw upon my limited knowledge of the mouse 
vocabulary there was no apparent reaction until an inquiring 
sniff close at hand brought the performance to an abrupt end. 

Under a drooping frond perhaps two yards away, some- 
thing dark appeared, but remained so motionless that its 
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shape was indistinguishable. A sudden harsh scream from 
behind suggested for a moment that the vixen was about to 
interfere, until the creaking swish of a heron’s wings served to 
identify the voice. Far away, in the purple mist of the low- 
land spread wide below, a village clock chimed ten. The dark 
object emerged into the clearing. He was a cub indeed, but a 
tiny fellow, obviously not a brother of my former acquaint- 
ance. Beautiful little beast as he was, his head was still a 
trifle too big for the rest of him, his legs just a fraction too 
long, while his minute brush was tagged with just a fleck of 
white as though a wisp of bog cotton had been attached to it in 
frolic. 

I was standing in clear relief, but once again absolute still- 
ness served its purpose, and the cub began sniffing about in 
exhaustive search for the illusory mouse. He quartered the 
ground most thoroughly, but was working away from me, and 
hoping to recall him, I repeated the squeak. This proved a 
tactical error. At close quarters, apparently, the imitation 
lacked some essential quality, and away went the juvenile 
hunter into the bracken, his tiny brush with its comic tag 
straight on end behind him. 

This was disappointing, but hoping that his exit had been 
precautionary rather than final, I renewed the call, crouching 
down this time in order to be less conspicuous, and after a 
while was again rewarded by the interrogating sniff at even 
closer quarters than before. Once more he appeared, this time 
at my very feet, his nose working like a tiny engine as he 
prospected every possible lurking-place for the mysterious 
mouse that had neither substance nor scent. Then suddenly 
he seemed to realise that I was not a part of the landscape, and 
remained “ fixed up,” as the country people expressively term 
it, so near that one could have placed a hand upon him, while 
he studied me with an intensity that was positively dis- 
concerting. 

I was actually smoking to discourage the indefatigable 
midges, but neither the smell of tobacco nor the glowing pipe 
appeared to alarm the little innocent. Bewilderment and over- 
whelming curiosity radiated from every bit of him, and at 
last, being quite unable to classify the curious object which 
squeaked like a mouse and carried a glow-worm, he embarked 
upon a tour of inspection, edging round me with an odd 
sidling action indescribably quaint, keeping his face towards 
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the unknown and the obvious possibility of sudden attack 
with the most scrupulous care, flairing incessantly and staring 
with eyes so prominent that they almost seemed to be popping 
out of his head. At such close quarters was the inspection 
conducted that every moment I expected him to nip my 
flannel trousers to test their edibility. Before any such thing 
actually happened, however, he became convinced of my un- 
trustworthiness and, backing away, still unalarmed, he 
executed a most judicious “ slow motion” retreat, safe- 
guarded by more than one rearward glance, until the little 
receding shadow melted for the last time into the darkening 
bracken jungle. 

Withdrawing in my turn as quietly as possible, so as not to 
frighten him—which would have seemed a breach of con- 
fidence—it was impossible to think otherwise than very 
benevolently of the quaint little beast, so attractive, and as 
yet so pathetic in his obvious ignorance of the seamy side— 
the harsh possibilities of the life before him. There was a sense 
of disquiet too, as one might have experienced after imposing 
upon the credulity of a confiding little child, only to disap- 
point him in the end. One would have liked him to have 
found his mouse or, at least, to have carried away as pleasant 
an impression of our meeting as he left behind him. 

Dovuctas Gorpon. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FInLAND YIELDs. 


T took the overwhelming numerical and mechanical 

superiority of the Soviet forces three and a half months 

to defeat a small nation equal in population to the city of 
Leningrad. It was on November 3oth last that Russia 
invaded Finland. On March 12th Finland signed a “ peace 
treaty.” By that treaty she ceded not only territory, but 
strategic key positions, including a “lease” of Hangoe, 
which completed the analogy between the German rape of 
Czechoslovakia and the Russian rape of Finland. Stalin 
copied Hitler in the initial talk of Finnish “ aggression ” 
against Russia. He copied Hitler in his second tactic. Just 
as Hitler perfidiously drew the Munich line with a single 
strategic eye to the destruction of Czechoslovakia, so Hangoe 
in Russian hands means the end of Finland. The doom of 
every small nation in Europe east of the Rhine is sealed ; 
but a world in which force, not charity, is enthroned, is itself 
and by the same token doomed. The redress is inevitable. 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN THE WAR. 


When Mr. Sumner Welles, United States Under-Secretary 
of State, stepped off the Italian liner Rex on its arrival in 
Naples on February 25th he began a mission which did not 
surprise those people who knew enough of the complicated 
background in American domestic politics, but which did 
perplex the already bewildered ordinary person in Europe 
whose curiosity—a perfectly legitimate curiosity ——was 
destined not to be satisfied. Mr. Welles went at once to 
Rome and conversed with Mr. Mussolini and Count Ciano. 
He went on to Berlin and conversed with Mr. Hitler, Mr. 
von Ribbentrop, Field-Marshal Goring, Mr. Hess and others. 
He then went to Paris and on to London to talk with the 
leaders of the opposite faction. 

What was his purpose? It looked formidably impartial on 
the part of an American official to hear the story of both sides. 
These incorrigible Europeans: which side was really to 
blame? To ask such a question was to be less than fair to 
Mr. Roosevelt and to his envoys (for Mr. Welles had not 
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travelled to Europe alone. He was accompanied by Mr. 
Myron Taylor, whose mission was to the Vatican). In the case 
of Mr. Taylor there was little mystery, at any rate about his 
intention. He had been sent, as Mr. Roosevelt had openly 
explained, to “co-ordinate ” the parallel “‘ peace” efforts of 
the Capitol and of the Vatican. Yet the greatest care had 
been taken in the corresponding announcements about Mr. 
Welles’s purpose to disclaim any intention of “ peace” 
efforts. With laboured reiteration American official pro- 
nouncements had protested that Mr. Welles was concerned, 
not with the making of peace but with American participa- 
tion in the work of reconstruction that would follow the 
making of peace. That at any rate seemed honest. 

In war time, however, honesty is both weak and unpopular. 
The influential people of the earth were not interested in the 
honesty of Mr. Roosevelt’s verbal preliminaries to his Euro- 
pean inquiry. They knew, or thought they knew, what his 
real purpose amounted to. There was nothing obscure, subtle, 
or even new init. The contest between Germany and Britain 
has already once been staged. Then, as now, American 
official opinion had sought first to estimate America’s 
potential interest in the struggle, and then to launch the 
appropriate plan. Then, as now, the most thorough methods 
of investigation had been employed. Colonel House was sent 
to Europe in 1915 as Mr. Welles in 1940, to discover the facts 
at first hand. But there was a difference. In January 1915 
Mr. Wilson sent Colonel House to visit London, Paris and 
Berlin with the frank and open intention of mediating for 
peace between the belligerents. An attempt was duly made 
in that sense. By contrast in 1940 it was believed in in- 
fluential circles, both in and out of the United States, that 
Mr. Roosevelt was speaking the literal truth when he denied 
any intention of mediation for peace. 

The superficial perversity of historical comparisons never 
seems to fail. In 1914 and 1915 the United States made 
enormous profits in trade and finance out of the European 
war. Yet Mr. Wilson wanted to stop the war. In 1939 and 
1940 the United States by contrast lost enormously in trade 
and finance from the war in Europe. Yet Mr. Roosevelt did 
not want to stop it. 

Is that statement unfair? It was on February gth last that 
Mr. Roosevelt announced his intention of sending Mr. Welles 
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to Europe. He stated that his object would be to gather 
information about conditions in Italy, France, Germany, and 
Great Britain. He went on at once to say that it had nothing 
to do with negotiations on the general subject of peace. On 
the same day Mr. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, did intimate 
that the United States was in touch with the neutral States 
about peace possibilities, and that those conversations could 
be extended to include the belligerents, but in his turn 
insisted that the conversations did not involve any plan. “ In 
view of existing hostilities,” he said, “in many parts of the 
world, in view of the effect of such hostilities in many parts 
of the world and on the neutral nations, and in view of the 
desire for world peace on a sound and lasting basis for all 
nations, diplomatic conversations of an informal character 
have been commenced with neutral Governments and will 
probably be continued with all neutral Governments.” He 
added that “ these conversations involve no plan or plans, 
but are in the nature of preliminary inquiries relating to a 
sound international economic system and at the same time 
to world-wide reduction of armaments. Matters involving 
the present war conditions will not form part of these pre- 
liminary conversations. The conversations can, of course, be 
extended to belligerent nations, in so far as they involve these 
two common problems of future peace.” 

At the same time a semi-official emphasis was added in 
Washington to the circumstance that the United States 
Government had no intention of attempting to mediate in 
the war itself, and that its interest was confined to the after- 
war period. Even when, just before Christmas, Mr. Roosevelt 
announced his intention of sending Mr. Myron Taylor as his 
“personal representative” to the Vatican so that “ our 
parallel endeavours for peace and the alleviation of suffering 
may be assisted,” he put on record, even in so circumscribed 
a field of inquiry, the proviso that “ in these present moments 
no spiritual leader and no civil leader can move forward on a 
specific plan.” There can be no doubt that the reiterated 
negative attitude in relation to the actual war was of a pal- 
pably clear design. Out of his own mouth, Mr. Roosevelt did 
not want to stop the war. Would it be fair to him to go further 
and say that he even wanted not to stop it: that is, wanted it 
to go on, at any rate till November 1940? 

Republican propagandists in their private propaganda did 
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not hesitate to make so terrible a charge. Mr. Roosevelt, they 
said, had determined to run a third term as President. His 
domestic record was such that, irrespective of party, it could 
not stand an electoral examination. The New Deal had caused 
such havoc to the economic and financial welfare of the United 
States, that at all costs it was necessary for Mr. Roosevelt to 
sidetrack the attention of the electorate from that subject. 
Indeed, they went so far as to say that but for the war in 
Europe he could never have dared to stand for a third term. 

American public opinion is a naive and superficial thing, 
crude in its reactions, easily swayed by any propagandist 
politician who has a straightforward and readily digested 
tale to tell. If, therefore, Mr. Roosevelt could go on telling 
the American public that he was keeping them out of the war, 
but that the war and its issues were of profound interest and 
importance to America, then he would achieve the dual 
purpose of keeping their minds off the New Deal and cultivat- 
ing his own reputation as benefactor and protector of the 
American people. It is always possible that human nature, 
even political human nature, cannot sink so low; and Mr. 
Roosevelt’s public statements have certainly given ground 
for the belief that his own conception of political exigency has 
not deteriorated to anything like such a depth. 

Whether or not the Republican critics of Mr. Roosevelt 
were to be given any greater measure of respect than any 
political party in any country on the eve of an election, it was 
clear on other grounds that there was something else in the 
collective American interest in the European war than the 
exigencies of domestic politics. The truth is that human 
societies, organised as nations, are actuated by motives of 
material selfish greed in their crudest form. The world is very 
young. There are incidental differences in the quality of 
national life, differences of form, of taste, of ‘ civilised ” 
amenities. The modern German conception of national 
welfare is such that few Englishmen, Frenchmen or Americans 
would regard life as tolerable, if it had to be lived in Germany 
or under a German system. Yet it is even worse in Russia. 
Those differences, however, fall within the general framework 
of a world-wide society whose essential ethical object is the 
same: to acquire wealth and possessions competitively and 
selfishly, and to keep them by force of one kind or another. 

In his address to the third session of the seventy-sixth 
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Congress on January 3rd last, Mr. Roosevelt, for instance, 
excellently observed that one of the contributory causes of 
the present war was “ the blind economic selfishness in most 
countries, including our own.”’ Such economics defeat their 
object, as selfish policies always defeat their object. The 
Seven Great Powers of the world to-day present a spectacle 
of reciprocal disservice to each other, when there is no good 
reason why they should not instead work to each other’s 
benefit. The interesting thing is that the truth is so simple, 
and so obvious: namely that individuals and nations can 
encompass their own welfare only by encompassing that of 
others, and yet they act on the contrary principle, with the 
certain result (known in advance) that they thereby can 
achieve only each other’s ruin. 

The apparent occasional exceptions to that rigid rule of 
life are true exceptions that prove the rule, for they are seen 
sooner or later not to be exceptions at all. In the last Great 
War the United States was the obvious and only party that 
benefited—or seemed to benefit—from the general wreck, 
just as in the present war Italy is the only party that appears 
to be reaping any benefit. By acting as shopkeeper to Great 
Britain and her allies in the first part of the Great War 
(and like a good shopkeeper granting credit to her solvent 
customers) America did a quarter of a century ago make a 
vast amount of money. Her trade balance, which in 1913 had 
been $691 million, rose by 1916 to $3,000 million ; as much 
as $3,000 million in gold and $2,000 million in foreign bonds 
found their way to New York. America (to take a random 
instance of what it all meant in practice) was able to plant 
her cinemas throughout the British Isles and to ensure that 
for at least a generation the profitable business of catering 
to the leisure recreation of the masses of the British people 
would almost wholly flow to American pockets. 

But the nemesis of such worldly wisdom has a way of 
defeating the best laid schemes. The bill for some {1,000 
million worth of goods bought in the United States (on credit) 
by a spendthrift British Government was destined not to be 
paid. If the shopkeeper American Government had not been 
so intoxicated by the dizzy fury of its roaring trade, it would 
have foreseen that such a bill could never be paid except by 
a reversal of the dizziness aforesaid : by American acceptance 
from Britain of the corresponding volume of goods or services, 
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which in its turn would have spelt a riot of prosperity for 
Britain. But America instead put up an unscalable tariff 
barrier which prevented Great Britain from paying her debt 
in the only way in which such debts can be paid. 

America has for a whole decade been very sore about that 
unpaid debt. Now that a new European war has started, and 
American commercial instincts have cast about for the new 
openings thus foreshadowed, the poetic mockery of a correc- 
tive Fate has inspired no less remarkable a reaction than the 
decision to reverse the former experience by an acceptance of 
the losses first, rather than last. The soreness aforesaid sug- 
gested now to the shopkeeper aforesaid that no credit this 
time should in any circumstances be allowed. If Britain 
wanted to buy things from America this time (as of course, 
so it was thought, she would) then she must pay in advance. 
The cash-and-carry system was thus solemnly instituted. 

The surprising thing is not that America lost the business, 
but that she did not foresee that she would lose it. To a 
Government such as the British Government, fighting for its 
life in a contest of starvation by rival blockade, it was obvious 
that its reserves of gold, foreign exchange and foreign securi- 
ties would have to be retained to the grim last, and that 
therefore the British Government, now in control of Britain’s 
entire trade, would cease to buy anything at all from the 
United States except aeroplanes; in other words, would 
cease to buy everything she could buy elsewhere. 

When on February 7th last the Secretary of the United 
States Treasury announced that it was a practically fixed 
policy to demand of the Allies that they should provide the 
money for any additional factory facilities that might be 
needed for the manufacture of war supplies which they wished 
to buy in the United States, he was making a rather sorry 
riposte to the devastating blow that had already been 
suffered by herself. The United States mercantile interests, 
including the shipping lines and the tobacco growers of 
famous Virginia, are all feeling the pinch: for Great Britain 
was their chief foreign market. Mr. Sumner Welles may well 
have found himself in a painful dilemma. On the one hand 
the party politics of Mr. Franklin Roosevelt, his chief, may 
well have diagnosed a grotesque source of help in the fact of 
war in Europe, at any rate up to next November. On the 
other hand the general and true interests of the United States 
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clearly postulated the earliest possible end of that war, with 
or without American participation in the prosecution of it. 


TURKEY AND THE STRAITS. 


Recent speculation, encouraged by the news made known 
on February 24th last, that the Supreme Defence Council of 
the Turkish Republic had declared a state of emergency 
throughout the country, has been directed to the question of 
the status attaching to the Dardanelles in the event of open 
war in the Middle East. There are two aspects to that 
question. One is the theoretic prescription of ‘“ international 
law,” or of the relevant valid instruments; the other is the 
practical possibility of what might happen in an actual 
emergency. It is hardly to be expected, in the light of history, 
that ‘ international law ” would count for much, even if that 
law could now be clearly or even honestly interpreted by the 
parties concerned. 

The ruling rubric is the Montreux Convention signed on 
July zoth, 1936. That convention was negotiated to replace 
the Lausanne Convention of 1923, for the only reason that 
the circumstances of 1923 had so completely changed in 
thirteen years that a new understanding had become im- 
perative. To-day, less than four years later, a wholly new set 
of circumstances again present themselves. 

The main change brought about in 1936 was that whereas 
the chief motive of the Lausanne Convention had been to 
secure “free transit and navigation” through the Straits, 
the chief motive operative at Montreux was to safeguard the 
security of particular parties (including Russia, then closely 
allied to France) who were prominently concerned in the use 
of the Straits. The essential provision of the revised con- 
vention signed at Montreux was that Turkey was empowered 
to refortify the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. How prac- 
tically relevant to the 1936 situation was that provision was 
promptly illustrated, for Turkey took steps to carry out the 
said refortifications on the very morrow (July 2Ist, 1936) of 
the treaty’s signature. The three Black Sea Powers, Russia, 
Rumania and Bulgaria, were given free use of the Straits 
in peace time, while the use of the Straits by the other 
Powers, not bordering on the Black Sea, was subjected to 


restrictions. 
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The important part of the treaty, however (for such is life 
in its political aspect), was that which concerned the use of 
the Straits in war time. In 1936 there was still in existence 
a more or less operative League of Nations. The war-time 
use of the Straits was therefore regulated with the specific 
object of serving the interests of those Powers who fulfilled, 
or in the future would continue to fulfil, their obligations as 
members of the League. The question suggested to one’s 
mind even in 1936 was whether in the actual event of war the 
new convention would have the slightest practical effect. All 
such questions depend upon the aggregate lawlessness of the 
seven Great Powers of the earth. Japan (who was engaged in 
defying the League of Nations over the Manchurian conquest) 
made reservations, before signing the treaty, about its sub- 
ordination to the League of Nations. Neither Germany nor 
Italy signed it. 

The only obvious probability as far as could be foreseen in 
1936 was that the treaty would buttress the Franco-Russian 
Pact and might lead to some sort of Russo-Rumanian- 
Turkish-French solidarity. How shifty is the ground on 
which the diplomatists normally work is shown by Russia’s 
present contribution to the problems of Middle Eastern 
strategy. But even if Russia had not completely altered the 
factors concerning the strategic implications of the Black Sea 
and the Straits, it was obvious that what was done in 1936 
bore no discoverable relation to what had been done (though 
never ratified) at Sévres (1919) and at Lausanne (1923) about 
the same matter. It was equally obvious that the new con- 
vention of 1936 could in practice have little ultimate value 
unless Italy could be induced to accept it, for to make 
elaborate arrangements about the eastern Mediterranean 
without the participation or concurrence of a chief 
Mediterranean Power was to play Hamlet without the 
Prince. 

Yet Italy was not even represented at the conference, 
having the previous year been plunged in the Abyssinian 
adventure to the estrangement of her relations with every 
Power still bent upon League of Nations principles. Italy’s 
subsequent acceptance of the Montreux provisions would 
obviously depend upon other more general factors of European 
high diplomacy such as in fact developed ad nauseam. The 
convention was necessarily unsound because, when a certain 
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thing depended upon the agreement of all the interested 
parties, unless those parties were in fact all agreed, there was 
in effect no agreement at all. Yet the convention was duly 
negotiated and solemnly signed. 

The conference had met as the result of a request by Turkey 
herself for a revision of the Lausanne Convention. Turkey 
frankly now demanded the right to fortify the Straits and to 
make her own provision for the defence of her own territory. 
The 1923 arrangement had offered the Covenant of the 
League of Nations as Turkey’s only defence : an arrangement 
that no longer appealed to Turkey’s sense of the realities. 
The particular views expressed in 1936, and the particular 
steps taken to the resultant treaty, are of some practical 
interest in present circumstances when the Middle East has 
become a potential field of war. Before the conference met, 
Mr. Rushdi Aras, then Turkish Foreign Minister, had pre- 
pared a new draft convention, in which the chief changes 
proposed were that Turkey should be allowed to fortify and 
garrison the Straits; that not more than 28,000 tons of war 
vessels belonging to States not bordering upon the Black Sea 
should be allowed within the Black Sea at one time, nor 
should be allowed to stay there for more than fifteen days ; 
that the Straits be closed to aircraft, civil or military ; that 
the Four-Power guarantee of Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Japan to defend the Straits against attack should lapse ; 
and that the Black Sea States should be allowed by Turkey 
to send one of their existing vessels of not more than 25,000 
tons through the Straits into the Mediterranean. 

The discussion of the Turkish draft produced some con- 
tributions, especially from the Russian delegate, which cannot 
now be recalled without a bewildering sense of the deteriora- 
tion that has for several years been undermining the fabric 
of European civilisation. The British contribution happened 
happily to be colourless enough. Lord Stanhope merely 
agreed that the conditions had indeed changed since 1923, 
and that Turkey should be allowed to refortify the Straits 
provided only that an agreed convention on the general 
problem could be negotiated. 

Then up spoke Mr. Litvinov. He claimed the right for 
Russia to send as many ships as she might choose to send 
from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean, and argued that 
free passage should be safeguarded so that, if the need arose, 
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Russia could carry out her obligations under the Covenant 
of the League of Nations: in protecting the weak against 
aggression. 

Mr. Paul-Boncour for France warmly seconded Mr. 
Litvinov’s contention, and even added to it by stipulating a 
free passage not only for ships engaged in League of Nations 
work but for those engaged in upholding any regional pact 
concluded within the framework of the League. A Franco- 
Russian bloc was thus triumphantly featured on the hypo- 
thesis that the Franco-Russian Pact wholly derived from 
League principles. Mr. Paul-Boncour went so far as to claim 
that in the event of war those Powers which were engaged in 
fulfilling Geneva obligations should have the right either to 
restrict or to extend the principle of free passage according as 
their strategic plans might demand. Thereupon Mr. Litvinov, 
not to be outdone in his advocacy of a good cause, went still 
further and proposed that all belligerent naval forces should 
be totally excluded from the Black Sea unless they were 
engaged on League of Nations work: a proposal which Mr. 
Paul-Boncour of course at once endorsed. The real motive 
behind that demonstration was a desire, by means of a paper 
instrument, to exclude both German and Italian ships from 
the Black Sea in the event of war: a demonstration that had 
at that very moment to be adjourned while the Assembly of 
the League of Nations gave its mind to some of the results 
produced by its sanctionist policy against Italy. 

It is also interesting to recall, in the light of what has 
happened since, the main proposal made in a British counter- 
draft for a convention which was circulated on July 4th, 1936. 
It was called a “‘ new version ” of the Turkish draft, its main 
new proposal being that instead of 28,000 tons as the limit 
for foreign naval forces allowed at one time in the Black Sea, 
there should be a sliding scale, subject to a maximum of 
45,000 tons, to become effective if and when the strength of 
the Russian naval forces in the Black Sea were increased by 
Io per cent. Russia protested both that the new limit of 
45,000 tons was too much, and that the sliding scale should 
not operate until the Russian increase amounted to 30 per 
cent. (instead of 10 per cent.). The upshot was that, all 
parties having decided to make certain minor concessions in 
order to gain their substantial points, a new convention was 
in fact adopted unanimously on July 18th, 1936, the parties 
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being Bulgaria, France, Great Britain, Greece, Japan, Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Russia and Turkey. 

Its chief provisions—still operative, as far as any interna- 
tional treaty can be said to be operative—are these. Turkey 
is authorised to refortify the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. 
The Straits are left open to commercial vessels, but the war 
vessels of external Powers are subjected to restrictions in 
number and in size. In peace time, except for “ fleet auxili-— 
aries specifically constructed for the transport of combustibles, 
whether liquid or solid,” any foreign Power is permitted by 
itself to send through the Straits in day-time and after a 
week’s notice a force consisting of “ light surface vessels, small 
war vessels and fleet auxiliaries” up to a maximum of nine 
vessels and 15,000 tons. But such a force is not to include 
vessels of more than 10,000 tons or carrying guns of more 
than 8-in. calibre, or submarines or military aircraft. External 
war vessels are not allowed to concentrate in the Black Sea to 
a greater aggregate tonnage than 30,000 unless and until the 
Russian Black Sea Fleet be increased by 10,000 tons over its 
existing strength, in which contingency the aggregate 
tonnage of external vessels shall be allowed to increase pari 
passu to a maximum of 45,000 tons: and the maximum stay 
is to be three weeks. 

Humour being seldom absent, consciously or unconsciously, 
mostly unconsciously, from diplomatic work, it is provided 
that external Powers may send an additional 8,000 tons into 
the Black Sea, if Turkey agrees, for “‘ humanitarian” purposes. 

In war time and in the event of Turkey being neutral, the 
Straits are to be completely closed to the passage of belligerent 
ships except those engaged in missions ordered by the League 
of Nations against an aggressor, or alternatively, in the event 
of the League having failed to order such missions, engaged 
in assisting a victim of aggression by virtue of “a mutual 
assistance pact engaging Turkey which had been concluded 
within the framework of the League Covenant, registered and 
published in conformity with Article 18.” In such an event 
the belligerent vessels of the Black Sea Powers cut off from 
their base are to be allowed to return. 

In the event of war and of Turkey being a belligerent, 
Turkey is given full discretion to close the Straits. She is 
given the like discretion in the event of her reaching the 
decision that she is menaced by war, provided only that she 
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must revoke the measures she takes in the event of the League 
Council by a two-thirds majority deciding that her fears are 
groundless, and in the event of a majority of the signatories 
of the present convention agreeing with the League Council’s 
view. 

For the rest, the Black Sea Powers, Russia, Rumania and 
Bulgaria, retain their right in peace time to send their warships 
out from the Black Sea without restriction ; the international 
commission is abolished and its powers are transferred to 
Turkey ; the convention is left open for the signature of any 
Power signatory to the Lausanne Treaty ; and the duration 
of the new convention is fixed at twenty years. 

It is a melancholy thing to-day to remember that only 
three and a half years ago the Russian delegate, on the 
occasion of the signing of that convention, could greet it with 
the exultant cry that it “ dealt the first crushing blow against 
those who sought the supremacy of brute force,” the palpable 
object of his scorn being Germany, who was at that time 
openly incensed by what she regarded as a victory for the 
Franco-Russian Pact and as an instrument of mutual 
assistance against aggression between France, Russia and 
Rumania. 

The unfortunate fact is that the relevant present “ interna- 
tional law ” concerning the Straits in time of war is virtually 
subordinate to a no longer operative Covenant of the League 
of Nations, and for the rest is based upon the hypothesis of a 
no longer operative Franco-Russian Pact of Mutual Assistance 
—that pact which in its own words was “ calculated to main- 
tain peace in Europe.” 

GEORGE GLAscow. 

March 2th, 1940. 
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DR. BENES. 


Mr. Godfrey Lias has written the best biography of Benes,* 
and a good deal of history is to be learned from his pages. 
Though neither official nor semi-official, he speaks with inside 
knowledge, and his story is dramatic in the highest degree. 
The youngest of a peasant family of ten was born in southern 
Bohemia in 1884, sought education in Prague, where he came 
under the influence of Masaryk, studied in Paris, where he 
met his future wife, returned to the University as a lecturer 
and formed his political views without joining a party. On 
the outbreak of war he joined Masaryk in the arduous and 
perilous struggle for national independence. He has told his 
tale at length in his well-known memoirs, and it is summarised 
here. While his chief worked in England, America and Russia, 
Bene8 lived in Paris, where a few influential politicians and 
publicists, among them Briand, opened many doors. Had 
the war lasted three years instead of four, all the efforts of the 
Czech nationalists would have been in vain, for it was not till 
1918 that they were officially recognised. The Hapsburg 
Empire still stood erect, like the ancient keep of a mighty 
fortress, but already there were ominous cracks, and everyone 

* Benes of Czechoslovakia. By Godfrey Lias. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
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realised that complete victory for the Allies would involve its 
total collapse. 

Bene’ became a world figure when the victors met in 1919 
to divide the spoils. Mr. Lias deals fully with the accusation 
by Mr. Lloyd George and other critics that he showed himself 
grasping and short sighted. In the first place he was acting 
on instructions from Prague, and secondly those instructions 
in some instances went beyond his own wishes. On the crucial 
question of the Sudeten Germans he was convinced that if an 
amputation took place the new State would be unable to 
defend itself or to maintain its economic life. That the 
frontiers had been unchanged for a thousand years was a 
trump card. On the other hand he, like Masaryk, was pre- 
pared to cede several areas in the north and west, containing 
nearly a million Germans. British and American experts 
approved the plan as a fair compromise, but the Big Four 
turned it down. Equally he would have been content with 
a smaller Slovakia. On the Teschen question the partition 
of the area is defended as probably the fairest available 
settlement, despite the dissatisfaction of the Poles; for 
the area taken by Czechoslovakia had a majority of Czechs 
and Slovaks, and Czechoslovakia needed the Teschen coal and 
iron more than Poland. 

The mixture of races in the new State created a problem of 
minorities which was never satisfactorily solved. But before 
we condemn the statesmen of Prague too severely we must 
remember our own failure in Ireland and the extreme difficulty 
of combining central authority with local self-determination. 
A federal system is the ideal arrangement, but it can only 
succeed when there is an underlying community of senti- 
ment to cement the edifice. Both Masaryk and Bene’ were 
well aware of its merits, both within the borders of the new 


republic and between the succession States. “‘ We believe: 


that the free nations of Central and Eastern Europe can easily 
be federated if they think it necessary,” wrote Masaryk in the 
Declaration of Independence drafted in Washington in 
October 1918. Bene& agreed with him and both men regretted 
that feeling in the Danube basin was still too raw to create the 
closer ties which would have been good for all concerned. But 
what of the provision made for the minorities within the 
frontiers of Czechoslovakia, where the Prague statesmen 
could do what they thought right ? At Paris BeneS indicated 
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that it was intended to provide a form of free government 
similar to, though not identical with, Switzerland. This has 
sometimes been represented as a solemn pledge, but it was 
nothing of the sort. Bene’ was never Prime Minister, and 
Czech opinion was unripe for such a far-reaching concession 
to the Sudeten Germans. Moreover, in Slovakia and Ruthenia 
there were not enough educated natives to go round. “It 
would be wrong to assume that he was guilty of deliberately 
attempting to deceive,” writes his biographer. ‘“ A simpler 
and more charitable explanation is that his enthusiasm ran 
faster than his capacity to perform. Ancient antipathies 
coupled with new vested interests were too much for him.” 
When he succeeded Masaryk as President he urged the 
Government to arrange for a large measure of autonomy, and 
steps were taken months before the Sudeten crisis began. But 
by this time Hitler’s shadow had fallen across the scene, and 
many of the Sudeten Germans had begun to look to Berlin. 
If it is unfortunately true that the opportunity of the pre- 
Nazi period to conciliate the minorities was not more fully 
utilised, it is also true that nowhere in Europe did racial 
minorities possess so many rights and receive so much 
consideration. 

The final chapter, entitled ‘‘ Surgical Operations,” tells 
once again the poignant story of the September crisis and the 
destruction of the State six months later. Mr. Lias writes 
with indignation of one of the greatest crimes in history, in 
which the Western democracies played a humiliating part. 
If they had informed Prague in good time that in their 
opinion surrender at any rate to a considerable portion of 
Hitler’s demands was inevitable, and that if their advice was 
ignored they would refuse support, it would have clarified the 
situation, however bitter the dose. Since, on the contrary, 
France was an ally; since Mr. Chamberlain, after the 
destruction of Austria, had pointedly warned Hitler not to 
count on our neutrality in the event of further aggression, 
and had repeated the warning on May 21st, 1938; since the 
Foreign Office promptly issued a démenti when The Times, in 
a celebrated leading article, advocated surrender, President 
BeneS and his Ministers naturally expected support in resisting 
military dictation from Berlin. That they were deserted by 
their friends in the hour of need rendered the humiliation even 
harder to bear. They were not even consulted on the Munich 
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settlement, and the Munich terms were never accepted by 
Prague. Bene’ is now an exile, but we are told that he faces 
the future with supreme confidence. “He believes that dic- 
tators, like the lies of the old proverb Masaryk liked so much, 
have short legs.” That he may live to render further service 
to the country he has served so loyally and so long will be the 
wish of readers of this instructive book. eee 


THE PALE OF THE RUSStiAk 
MONARCHY.* 


Sir Bernard Pares has presented us with a most interesting 
book. It tells the story of the reign of Tsar Nicholas II and the 
Empress Alexandra. It covers a period full of events which 
shook the world, from the war with Japan until the Bolshevik 
Revolution. The last six years are dealt with in a particularly 
detailed way, and here the sinister figure of the monk Rasputin 
looms large. The author calls his book a “ Study of the 
Evidence.” We have here a sifting and a competent summary 
of the evidence in so far as it comes from two out of the three 
parties which took part in the political conflict, viz. the Tsar 
and the supporters of the Russian autocracy, and the Con- 
stitutionalists who failed to achieve their policy of Reform 
even after Tsardom had broken down. The book comes to the 
conclusion that the Russian Revolution was brought about 
from above, by the complete failure of the Autocracy to cope 
with the situation as created by the war, the inefficiency of the 
administration and its corruptness which, through the inter- 
mediary of Rasputin, reached even the innermost circles of 
the Imperial family. It is, then, the Imperial family around 
which centres the whole story of the disruption of the Russian 
Monarchy. The relationship between the Tsar and his Con- 
sort, between the crowned couple and their son suffering 
from the then incurable disease of hemophilia become the key 
to an understanding of one of the most grandiose though 
sinister periods of European history. The Empress was 
devoted to her husband and devoutly Orthodox. The monk 
Rasputin, so she believed, could save her son’s life by some 
supernatural power of his. On him she leaned when the actual 
rule of the realm fell more and more to her. 

“The Fall of the Russtan Monarchy. By Sir Bernard Pares. Jonathan Cape. 18s. 
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Rasputin, a monk and probably a member of a religious 
sect given to erotic orgies, represents, though in a somewhat 
peculiar form, a type often found at courts of despotic rulers. 
According to the peculiar circumstances, court jesters, 
quacks or some Madame de Krudener have fulfilled a similar 
function. Sometimes their influence has led to results serious 
to those in power for whom they catered. Rarely, however, 
have their activities proved to be disastrous for a political 
system and caused its breakdown. If Rasputin’s influence 
could not only forestall constitutional reforms but even be 
instrumental in ruining the Tsarist régime, factors more 
fundamental than his machinations alone must have come 
into play. It is indeed a characteristic of every autocratic 
system based on a landowning nobility, as the Russian 
Monarchy was, that it cannot change into a different form 
of government by peaceful means. A coup d’état can bring 
about a change with respect to the ruling monarch as had 
happened in Russia on various occasions. The Tsardom 
itself had to exist as an autocracy, or to break down and 
perish. 

With sympathetic understanding, the family life of the 
unfortunate Imperial couple, their characters and personal 
relations, are painted in pastel shades. The Emperor reveals 


- himself the perfect gentleman, the Empress a mother of the 


Victorian age. Accordingly, in spite of all the horrors and 
shocking events, the history of the whole period is told in a 
minor key. The book has been written, the story been con- 
ceived with a detachment becoming a judge and an historian 
when sifting the evidence. Whether the jury of History will 
accept the summing-up it is difficult to foresee. “Think, my 
wifey, will you not come to the assistance of your hubby now 
that he is absent?” With these words, the Emperor handed 
over the reins of government to the Empress. In no case must 
an autocrat be a weakling. ‘‘ Russia loves to feel the whip. 
... How I wish I could pour my will into your veins.... 
Be the Emperor Ivan the Terrible . . . crush them all under 
you.... Now don’t laugh, naughty one.” She signed the 
letter ‘‘ Russia’s mother, blessed by our friend,” i.e. Rasputin. 
Her words seem to remind one more of a Greek tragedy than 
of a Victorian idyll. 

Apart from his personal experiences in Russia where he 
lived for long periods of time, the author has made use of the 
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many letters, memoirs and books which are accessible to 
the student of history. Furthermore, the seven volumes of the 
Report of the Extraordinary Investigating Committee of the 
Russian Provisional Government, which is available only in 
Russian, has been extensively drawn upon. One has to be 
grateful to the historian for having made all this material 
accessible to a larger public, to the author for the attractive 
form in which he presents it. It is a book valuable for the 
student of history, and delightful to read as a story of human 
weakness and suffering. 
G. O. GARDENER. 


ALLIED TREATMENT OF GERMANY.* 


Unfinished Victory is based upon a larger work on post-war 
European history which Mr. Bryant had prepared before the 
outbreak of war in the hope of influencing an Anglo-German 
settlement. The chapters now published as an independent 
volume are concerned with the making of the Peace Treaties, 
the treatment of post-war Germany and the rise to power of 
the Nazi Party. The book is, in short, a highly critical analysis 
of Allied policy which is attributed to war passions and British 
ignorance of German conditions. It is a plea, by way of 
historic example, against sowing dragons’ teeth at the next 
peace conference. As such the book is much to be commended, 
but unfortunately Mr. Bryant’s interpretation in some funda- 
mental respects will be very widely challenged. Indeed, the 
reader is often forced to conclude that the author is pleading 
a cause rather than writing history objectively, as he 
intends. 

The book opens with a moving account of the effectiveness 
of the British blockade and of the misery it caused. While 
reluctantly acknowledging its legitimate use, Mr. Bryant is 
most critical of its continued operation between the Armistice 
and the Peace Treaty. He fails, however, to appreciate that 
the delay in providing food relief was partly due to the 
Germans themselves. Moreover, it is worth quoting here the 
expert opinion of Mr. W. Arnold-Forster, recently expressed 
in his pamphlet The Blockade 1914-1919, that the blockade 
“was not even a very substantial cause” of Germany’s 

* Unfinished Victory. By Arthur Bryant. Macmillan 8s. 6d. net. 
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continued shortage of food. Mr. Bryant’s attack upon the 
Peace Treaty may be summed up when he says: “ The peace 
which began to emerge under Clemenceau’s guidance bore, 
therefore, no resemblance to that outlined by the Fourteen 
Points. It was based on no abstract or humanitarian prin- 
ciple: it was not even concerned with honour.” It is 
sufficient here, by way of comment, to recall the view 
of that distinguished authority Professor G. M. Gathorne- 
Hardy in his Short History of International Affairs, 1920-1938, 
that ‘“‘ there has surely seldom or never been constructed a 
peace of a more idealistic character.” Mr. Bryant is on firmer 
ground in his criticism of subsequent Allied, and especially 
French, enforcement of the treaty, including in particular the 
occupation of the Ruhr. Moreover, his criticism of the League 
for its attachment to the Peace Treaties, its unanimity rule 
and failure to provide for peaceful change, will evoke a wide 
response. 

In order to explain the rise of the Nazi Party, Mr. Bryant 
dwells at some length upon conditions in Germany. During 
the post-inflationary period he draws a picture of extreme 
national degeneration. He lays a measure of blame upon a 
comparatively small Jewish element, largely attracted from 
abroad, which exploited to its own advantage the German 
collapse and in some degree at least tainted the body politic. 
National-Socialism was “a revolution .. . against a corrupt 
social system ” and set forth ideals for which young Germany 
was hungering. In the light of such conditions Mr. Bryant 
seeks to explain, and at times justify, Hitler’s theories and 
methods during his years of struggle. It is the author’s view 
that in 1933 the British people failed to appreciate the 
essential character of the Nazi movement, regarding it simply 
as a brutal, ruthless and tyrannical engine of oppression and 
aggression. This attitude was heightened by the exodus of 
Jewish and other refugees who “ were naturally little inclined 
to minimise their sufferings.” Such an attitude contributed 
to the failure of a sympathetic understanding between the 
two peoples. Mr. Bryant’s views will, of course, attract much 
dissent. He urges a negotiated peace and it would be interest- 
ing to know his terms. It is right to add that he does not in 
any way condone the occupation of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, or the brutal Nazi policy of persecution and annihila- 
tion. 
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Professor Lewis’s highly topical study comes both as a 
pleasant surprise and as a reminder how much work of out- 
standing interest is still to be done in the sorely neglected field 
of the History of British Sea Power. Critical history of cam- 
paigns has made great strides in recent years under the 
influence of Corbett and Admiral Richmond, even the far 
more difficult history of naval administration has had con- 
siderable light thrown upon it by monographs on Sir John 
Hawkins, Samuel Pepys and the timber problem. But the 
naval officer in general, the admiral, the captain, the mid- 
shipman, the warrant officer, the naval chaplain has to this 
day failed to find his chronicler and it was left to Professor 
Lewis to convince us that the story of the development of 
the British Naval Officer does not yield an inch in fascination 
to the outwardly more spectacular tale of the great naval 
heroes and campaigns. 

The naval officer, as he reminds us in his first part, did not 
spring into life all of a sudden like Pallas Athene from the 
brow of Zeus. A long and gradual evolution was needed to 
weld the medieval “‘ Knight-Captain ” and “ Seaman-Warrant 
Officer”? into the modern “ Naval Officer,” seaman and 
fighter alike, not definitely established as a permanent body 
until the Restoration. The main essentials of such a per- 
manent officers’ corps, the securing of the necessary supply by 
entry and training, the varying forms of service, finally the 
vital question of pay and retirement, form the second and 
perhaps the most outstanding part of Professor Lewis’s study. 
The complicated problems involved in the constitution of 
Pepys’ “ volunteers per order ” or “ king’s letter boys,” the 
development of a systematic training, the age-long struggle 
between “ post ” and “rank,” the difficulties of establishing 
a satisfactory scheme of employment, pay and retirement are 
admirably set out. One point only is conspicuous by its 
absence and that a point which undoubtedly has been of 
great influence in the development of the British Naval 
Officer and probably the point in which he has differed most 
pronouncedly from the military officer of the Continental 
states: prize money. “The influence of prize money upon 
British Naval Strategy ” has been for many years the special 


* England’s Sea Officers. By Michael Lewis. Allen & Unwin. 1939. 108. 6d. 
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subject of one of Britain’s leading naval historians ; “ The 
influence of prize money on British Society ” should prove a 
study of even deeper and more general interest. 

These general observations upon the naval officer’s develop- 
ment are followed in the second half by the study of the 
various types of naval officers. The short Book III is devoted 
to certain historically important, but to-day either extinct or 
merely ornamental groups of officers, the Lord High Admiral 
and his deputies and the Principal Officers of the Navy, while 
the fourth and last part deals at more length with the “‘ New 
Officers”: flag officers, commissioned officers, warrant 
officers, and that so sorely disregarded group of “ Civilian 
Officers,” the paymaster, the doctor, the chaplain, and the 
naval instructor. The latest addition and “ cuckoo in the 
nest,” the engineer, receives a separate chapter to himself. 
A number of rare and interesting reproductions of prints, 
documents and portraits help to illustrate and round off a 
book, the only criticism of which is that it is not at least twice 
as large. 

H. Rosinsx1. 


GREEKS AND ROMANS.* 


Under the title of The Stranger at the Gate Professor Haar- 
hoff, who holds the Chair of Classics in the University of the 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, offers a study of the recon- 
ciliative and assimilative qualities of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans as vouched for by history and illustrated in litera- 
ture. It is a study with a purpose: Professor Haarhoff sees 
in the mixed Greco-Roman culture and the bilingualism of the 
Roman Empire a good augury for the future of S. Africa. He 
is himself a pioneer of Afrikaans, into which he has translated 
the Georgics. It was inevitable for the Greeks that after the 
first May-morning freshness, as in Homer and again in 
Herodotus, their very genius should sharpen the sense of the 
gaps in nature and culture between themselves and the races 
of the barbaroi. Even among themselves their sense of clash 
and difference was too sharp. Their culture gained on most of 
their neighbours, but was not a force making for political 
cohesion among themselves. Professor Haarhoff finds the 
Romans much more to his purpose. Their characteristic 


* The Stranger at the Gate. By Professor T. J. Haarhoff. Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 
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gravitas often sank, as he admits, into grim prejudice or cal- 
lous and ruthless conduct, but these defects were much more 
than compensated by a steady thread of policy which he calls 
elasticity and the principle of growth. They gradually and 
sincerely assimilated Greek culture, little as many of them 
liked or respected the Greek character. And their genius for 
political compromise and for a truly imperial liberalism turned 
enemies into allies and fellow-members in the great common- 
wealth which, until the northern barbarians burst their way in, 
did for civilised Europe what the League of Nations of 1919 
was meant to do. 

It is a tale that has been told before. But Professor Haar- 
hoff tells it with an eye for the big trend in small details and 
with a minute persistent solicitude for the abiding humanity 
and goodness of Roman policy. His patient method vindicates 
Rome with a cogent freshness that will dispose any and all 
readers to reflexion, and if taken to heart, not by one side or 
the other in South Africa but genuinely by both, would ease 
the high tensions in that country. He accepts the differences 
and the tensions, not as unavoidable evils but as the condition 
of creativeness and success. Greatness in nations and in 
history comes far oftener from amalgamations than from 
“‘ pure” races. The old and obvious tension in South Africa 
of Dutch and English is familiar. The racial position, however, 
is really a more complex affair of Dutch, English, French, 
Scotch and German. These five races make a “ nap hand” : 
different enough for variety, and not too different for stability. 
Professor Haarhoff does not exactly preach bilingualism. But 
he means it: and the very favourable example of the Greco- 
Roman world backs his feeling. He talks of the three souls of 
Ennius, who could speak Latin, Greek and his own provincial 
Oscan. It might be said that unless a man has two souls, 
through familiar assimilative intercourse in two languages, he 
has no soul at all, and is immured within himself. The easiest 
way out is a foreign grammar. There is much more about the 
Romans in this book than about South Africa, and that is 
right. Professor Haarhoff is pointing the parties away from 
each other to a great ensample. If his next book were a study, 
in equal detail and in the same spirit of hope, of the mixed 
race and mind and culture that are in fact evolving in South 
Africa, many outside South Africa would be grateful to him. 

Joun Murray. 
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THE EMPRESS MAUD.* 


This book on the Empress Maud is popular in the sense that 
it refrains from having more than a few footnotes and 
references and that it possesses no index ; but it presents in a 
well-written form facts about the life of Matilda. For this 
reason it may well perform a useful task in acquainting the 
general public with one of the most interesting feminine lives 
in the Middle Ages. In many respects the life of Maud, as the 
author calls her, was typical of medieval ruling families. Borna 
princess, the daughter of Henry I of England, and married 
young, political and private life are so mingled in her existence 
that it is hard to tell where one begins and the other ends. 
After the death of her first husband, the Emperor Henry V 
of Germany, she became the wife of Geoffrey of Anjou, and 
mother of the English King Henry II, who dedicated to her 
the following revealing epitaph : 


By father much, spouse more, but son most blest 
Here Henry’s mother, daughter, wife does rest. 


The Earl of Onslow only gives a free English translation. It 
is adapted from Matthew Paris’ Chronica Majora, a.p. 1185: 


ortu magna, viro major, sed maxima partu, 
hic gacet Henrict filia, sponsa, parens. 


Through her second marriage Anjou, Touraine and Maine 
came to the English crown. It was also during her life-time 
that the Plantagenet heritage of Poitou and Aquitaine 
passed to England, through the marriage of her son Henry to 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, one of the most brilliant heiresses of her 
time, and the founder of the courts of love. (Amy Kelly in 
Speculum XII, 1937, p. 3 ff.) 

It is much to be regretted that the Earl of Onslow omits to 
trace the background of Maud’s life, which would facilitate 
_ the understanding of her character as a ruler and as a queen. 

It is equally regrettable that the beautiful seal and coins 
giving her portrait, although discussed in the book, are not 
published. On the other hand the significance of Maud’s 
being proclaimed “‘ Lady and Queen ” is adequately explained 


* The Empress Maud. By the Earl of Onslow. James Clarke. 10s. 6d. 
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and so are the cultural implications of this constitutional 
method of settling the succession of a woman ruler. 


in publica se civitatis et fori audentia dominam et reginam acclamart 

praecepit. / 
In conclusion it may be said that the life of the Empress Maud 
is a valuable contribution to popular historical literature 
which should be followed by many others, in order to make 
the people of this country even more alive to their medieval 
traditions. 

Heien Rosenav. 


FOR DEMOCRACY.* 


The thirteen essays which the volume under review contains 
were written by a group of Catholic writers under the general 
editorship of Don Luigi Sturzo. The result is a most interest- 
ing and stimulating book which makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to contemporary political thought. The aim of the 
writers, who belong to the “‘ People and Freedom Group,” has 
been to expound the ideas of the Christian Democratic Move- 
ment in Europe and to give a reasoned defence of democracy. 
It is inevitable that a book of this kind is not completely 
homogeneous in spite of obvious attempts at co-ordination 
and although all the writers are inspired by the same funda- 
mental ideas. Thus Lincoln’s famous dictum, “‘ Government 
of the people, for the people, by the people,” on p. 54 is 
described as a “ sound and sensible principle of government, 
likely to bring the largest measure of life and liberty to its 
subjects,” whereas on p. 2 another writer sees in it merely an 
ideal of which the attainment is still far off. 

It is, however, in the historical sections of the book that the 
scholar will chiefly find faults. Historical introductions to 
theoretical works tend to over-statement and over-simplifica- 
tion, and it seems to me that the present writers have not 
quite escaped this danger. To say, for instance, that Simon de 
Montfort borrowed the representative form of government 
from the Dominicans is such an over-statement, and tosay that 
the German liberal movement of 1830-48 was linked up with 
Romanticism is a simplification which does violence to the 
true facts. It will also be a surprise to the student of German 
history to learn that the Catholic Popular Party in Bavaria 

* For Democracy. Burns & Oates. 8s. 6d. 
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was “more social” and collaborated with the Socialists, 
whereas in fact this party was one of the most reactionary 
groups in Germany. It is undeniable that the Catholic Church 
has too often associated itself with the forces of reaction, as 
in the case of Austria, whose history is emphatically more 
than “a melancholy history of failure”; it is one of the 
darkest chapters in the history of political Catholicism. It is 
to the credit of these writers that they readily admit the 
association between the Catholic Church and reactionary 
forces, and their defence of democracy from the Catholic 
point of view will do much to win over those who oppose 
Catholicism as a reactionary force. 

A discussion about democracy is particularly opportune at 
a time when the two greatest European democracies are 
fighting for their existence. Even if the reader cannot agree 
with the definite religious tenets on which these writers base 
their conclusions, he will find an intelligent statement of all 
the problems with which democracy is confronted. Professor 
Laski, in his book Democracy in Crisis, wrote in 1933 : “‘ There 
are in every society little groups of devoted men and women 
who know that the spirit of evil can be exorcised where there 
is the will to find the terms of peace, the ardour to discover 
the conditions of fellowship.” There is no doubt that these 
writers have the will and the ardour of which Professor Laski 
speaks. This book makes one thing clear to every reader who 
has eyes to see. Democracy is not only fighting against ex- 
ternal foes, it is fighting at the same time on the home front. 
We have had too many books in which democracy is defended 
with high-sounding phrases and appeals to an unrealistic 
idealism. We simply cannot go back to the slogans of 1914. 
The new generation, disabused by years of retreat and failure, 
will no longer swallow rhetoric; it wants facts by which 
reality is adapted to the democratic ideal so ardently pro- 
fessed by its leaders. The present writers are quite aware of 
this state of affairs. They realise that democracy must solve 
the social problems of our age if it wants to survive. They 
point out that such a solution can only be brought about by 
intelligent and carefully planning leaders. ‘‘ Democracy must 
storm the entrenched citadel of plutocracy.” There will be 
few amongst the young generation of all camps who will not 
agree with this statement, although many will doubt whether 
Corporatism is really the panacea the writers think it to be. 


R. Aris. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Dr. H. A. L. Fisher’s Pages from the Past* reprints fifteen pieces of 
varying length and on widely diverse subjects. He describes it as “a 
modest sheaf of occasional papers, mainly relating to topics of historical 
or biographical interest, and conveying, as I would fain believe, a 
gentle invitation to humane studies and a rebuke to the menacing 
barbarism of our age.” It is also in some measure a confession of 
political faith by a man who believes that the prime source of evil in 
the world to-day is the eclipse of Liberalism, defined as an attachment 
grounded on reason to civil, religious and political freedom. No one 
handles our tongue with greater mastery, and no living Englishman 
possesses a wider acquaintance with the men and the ideas of the last 
half century. There is a quiet distinction about his work, even in his 
lighter moments, which makes it a delight to read. The first item, “ If 
Napoleon had escaped to America,” is a delicious fantasy. The massive 
address to the British Academy on “‘ The Whig Historians ” contains a 
noble tribute to Macaulay, whose magnum opus is boldly described as 
the best general introduction to the understanding of English history 
and English political life ever written. “The Real Oxford Move- 
ment” portrays the brilliant group of seventeenth-century Oxford 
scientists who prepared the way for the Royal Society. Of the bio- 
graphical studies, that on Lord Morley is the longest and the most care- 
fully composed, and it will be read with special pleasure by those who 
knew him. The volume closes with a careful analysis of the first three 
volumes of Professor Toynbee’s monumental Study of History. Mr. 
Fisher excels in such philosophic surveys of all time and all existence, 
and he is never weighed down by the burden of his far-ranging erudition, 


* * * * * 


This amiable bookt plunges you into a dilemma. Its genuine piety 
and love for peace fill the reader with grateful sympathy, but its un- 
conditional Pacifism can hardly be approved of. We share in the 
author’s concern about the deep unrest by which the earth is shaken, 
about economic disorder, unemployment, irresponsible property and 
fortune, and, above all, the great inner disquiet from which many are 
suffering. And who that is thinking righteously will not agree with him 
when he complains about unimaginably large sums being spent on 
armament, sums which might much better be used for social purposes ? 
But is there any other possibility to-day ? The author himself speaks of 
the violence of the totalitarian States, of the evil of the wrong national- 
ism which has fallen upon great nations like an epidemic, of the pseudo- 
mystical race-theory which is nothing but hatred, and of the Fascist 

* Clarendon Press. tos. 
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ideology which glorifies war in itself and regards eternal peace as a bad 
dream. If he then says that war is not unavoidable (he wrote his book 
before the outbreak of the war), we must object that efforts to maintain 
peace were not wanting. Proof of the practicability of Pacifism is to the 
author the idea of non-violence, and he mentions examples of individuals 
devoted to this idea which certainly make the best impression on us. 
But whole nations cannot possibly follow this idea. Would it have been 
of any use for the Czechs and Poles against such a barbaric movement 
as National-Socialism ? And if the author as a Christian expects all for 
the future from a religious rebirth, he can expect such a rebirth in 
Germany least of all, as long as Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, Himmler, 
and their criminal henchmen are in power. And if he praises democracy 
for being the expression of Christianity, and does not want the State 
and Nationalism to be made a religion, we can only repeat that all 
forms of Christianity as he sees it, namely freedom, self-government, 
and tolerance for those of different opinion, are completely destroyed 
in Germany. We agree perfectly with Mr. Rowntree when he advocates 
disarmament, real union and economic co-operation of the nations, but 
we do not believe that these ideals can be realised before Hitlerism is 
stamped out. Without restriction, however, we agree with the second 
part of the book which deals with religious matters and their ethical 
importance. Whether you profess the dogmas of Christianity or not, no 
man of insight will deny that it is one of the two pillars of Western 
humanity: the second is the Humanism of Antiquity. And we are 
glad that the author holds—against the end-of-the-world pessimists— 
that humanity will not perish in ignominy and horror. J. Lesser. 


* * * * * 


Eight recent Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs* include An Atlas of 
the W ar which contains fifteen maps with short explanatory texts. They 
are mainly concerned to show territorial revisions since 1914 and the 
economic situation of the European powers most affected by the war. 
There are no war maps of the Western Front or the Russo-Finnish 
struggle. Sir William Beveridge’s pamphlet on Blockade and the 
Civilian Population follows the argument of his article in The Times of 
October 26th, 1939, and should be widely read. A comparison of the 
economic and man-power resources of Germany and the Allies has been 
usefully outlined in The Sinews of War by Mr. Geoffrey Crowther, who 
stresses our overwhelming superiority, if properly directed. He also 
discusses war finance in Paying for the War, emphasising the necessity 
for drastic reduction in public consumption. He points to “ increased 
taxation and large-scale borrowing ” and a likely “‘ margin of expendi- 
ture that will have to be financed by inflation.” In The Naval Role in 
Modern W arfare, Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond discusses the functions 
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of sea power and summarises the principles of international law 
relative to the seizure of contraband, the position of neutrals and the 
rules of sea warfare so flagrantly broken by the Germans. In Britain’s 
Air Power Mr. E. Colston Shepherd deals with the general principles of 
strategy in the air and describes the work of the Air Force. Mr. J. 
Hampden Jackson’s pamphlet on The Baltic contains brief sketches of 
the history and characteristics of the States bordering on the Baltic 
and sums up the events leading to the Russo-Finnish conflict. In The 
Nazi Conception of Law Mr. J. Walter Jones summarises the chief 
characteristics of German legal theory and its fundamental repugnance 
to liberal systems. 


* * * * * 


It must suffice here to welcome with appreciation the tenth and 
concluding volume of Dr. Ernest A. Baker’s immense work on The 
History of the English Novel. In volume nine he discussed inter alios 
Hardy, Mark Rutherford, George Gissing, George Moore, Oscar Wilde, 
Henry James, and his influence on the English novel, and R. L. Steven- 
son. In this final volume, entitled Yesterday,* Dr. Baker deals in 
particular with Conrad, Kipling, Katherine Mansfield, Arnold Bennett, 
Galsworthy, and D. H. Lawrence. As such this volume should reach a 
wide, appreciative, if not wholly uncritical, reading public. Thus 
terminates a great work, characterised particularly by its comprehension 
and the erudition and vast reading of its author. 


*Witherby. 16s. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor ConTEMPORARY ReEvIEWw. 
Dear SiR, 

Respecting my article “ King Carol and Rumanian Unity,” which 
was published in your March issue, I beg to state that my version of 
the King’s return to Bucarest in 1930, though it is that which is gener- 
ally believed in Rumania and elsewhere, and given in all works of 
reference so far as I know, appears to be incorrect. Maniu, I am assured 
on the highest authority, was not privy to the plan, Carol acting on his 
own initiative and taking care not to associate himself with any 


political party or group. Yours faithfully 


37 Queen’s Gate Gardens, $.W.7. Ropert Macuray. 
March 7th, 1940. 


